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PSYCHOLOGY OF CONCEPTION. 


EP gece Nature of Thought.—The processes marked off 

by the psychologist.as thinking or thought constitute 
the highest stage of intellectual elaboration (intellection). By 
taking our concrete. percepts and resolving them into so many 
abstractions, (qualities or attributes of things, relations between 
things, ) we are enabled to carry out the process of cognition to the 
furthest point of unification. As long as we view a particular object, 
or an event, alone apart from other things, we merely affrehend it. 
But when we bring it into relation to kindred things we comprehend 
it. Thus, we comprehend the tiger by classing it with other members 
of the feline group. .So we comprehend or understand the move- 
ment of the steam-engine by assimilating it to the more familiar 
action of the steam in the kettle in forcing up the lid. 

Like imaginative production thinking is nothing but the sum of 
processes of separation and combination, carried out on sense-ma- 
terial. But in this case the elaborative processes assume a new and 
peculiar form. It is one thing to build up a pictorial image as the 
poet does, another thing to elaborate an abstract idea, such as the 
scientific notion of force, fulcrum, and so forth. We must now try 
to investigate more thoroughly the nature of this thought-elabora- 
tion. : 

Vy hought as Activity.—It is evident that the processes here 
roughly described are active processes, that is to say they involve a 
special exertion of the forces of attention. In perception, repro 
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} duction, and constructive imagination, this active factor is at work. 
* But it is only in thought proper that this activity becomes fully de- 
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veloped. To think of a particular attribute in an object, say the 
color of a rose, is as we all know a conscious effort or strain. A 
child first called upon to think about abstract qualities, and the 
general relations of objects finds the operation difficult and fatiguing. 
All thinking is in truth an exercise of the higher form of attention, 
viz. volitional concentration of consciousness. We only think when 
we have some purpose as the discovery of the likeness or difference 
among objects, and such a purpose only develops itself as the in- 
dividual and the race attain a certain measure of development or 
culture. The child and the savage, like the animal, get on very well 
without thinking. And even a large proportion of civilised adults 
think only in an occasional and rudimentary way. Thought is thus 
in all cases a kind of artificial activity sustained only for short 
periods and under the stress of impulses or motives which belong 
to a high stage of intellectual and moral development. 


The high degree of activity in thought presumably involves a 
special amount of that muscular strain which forms the sensuous 
base of the attitude of attention. To think is thus to concen- 
trate consciousness by aid of energetic motor adjustments. These 
include the innervation of certain muscles, more particularly those 
by which movements of the eyes and head are carried out. To 
think is to keep certain ideational elements in persistent conscious- 
ness, and this is probably effected in part at least by an energetic 
and sustained innervation of particular groups of muscles. To this. 
it may be added that since as we shall see presently all thinking is 
bringing together in their relations a number of ideational elements, 
the muscular activity in the case is of a specially difficult kind. 
Such special muscular efforts would probably effect a cutting off of 
other elements and so subserve that severe narrowing of conscious- 
ness which is so marked a feature in thought. 


Directions of Thought-Activity.—This thought-activity may be 
viewed as having two aspects or as following two directions, which 


_it may be well to view apart, even though, as we shall presently see, 


they are inseparable aspects of one process. Just as all intellectual 


elaboration is at once differentiation or separation and integration 
i 
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or combination of what is differentiated, so thought itself is but a 
higher development of each phase. 

a) Analysis, Abstraction.—First of all, then, thought may be 
viewed as a carrying further and into higher forms the process of 
differentiation or separation of presentative elements by means of | 
isolating acts of attention. Thus on selectively considering the color 
of a rose, or the form of a crystal, we are it is evident differentiat- 
ing what is given in perception as a complex into a number of parts, 
and rendering one of these specially prominent and distinct. Such 
thought-separation is commonly spoken of as Analysis, i. e. the 
taking apart of what is conjoined in a whole, and also as Abstraction 
or the withdrawal of attention from what is for the moment irrelevant 
and confining it to one particular point, feature, or quality (Latin ab 
or abs, and traho). 

Here it is evident a special attitude and effort of attention is 
required. It is one thing to note carefully a presentative complex 
just as it is, another thing to single out some element of this and fix 
the attention on it. The peculiar difficulty of this analytic attention 
is due to the firm coherence of the complex.) The child cannot see 
the color of the orange just because the orange as a whole stands in 
the way. Hence this analytic attention is abstraction in the fullest 
sense, that is a deliberate turning aside from what stimulates or at- 
tracts this attention at the moment. 


Such abstract singling out of an element may be supposed to 
involve a special modification of the muscular adjustment in atten- 
tion. Hence perhaps the comparative ease with which we can single 
out for observation locally distinct features of an object, to which 
correspond different movements of the sense-organ. On the other 
hand the great difficulty of mentally separating the color from the 
form of an object may arise from the common element in the mus- 
cular adjustments concerned. 


The nature of this process of analysis or abstract attention is 
best seen in those comparatively simple operations in which an ac- 
tual presentation-complex as a group of tones or colors is being 
analysed. . The carrying out of such a process of analysis is.aided 


by certain :conditions objective or external, and subjective or in- 
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ternal. Thus it is found that the closer the degree of the complica- 
tion the more difficult the isolating fixation. Thus while it is com- 
paratively easy to attend to one detail of color in an object locally 
separated from other color- details it is exceedingly difficult to attend 
to the brightness or the degree of saturation of a color apart from 
the quality of the tone itself. In the case of tone-masses, again, it 1s 
found that certain combinations, more especially that of the octave, 
are difficult to distinguish because of the tendency in this case to 
fusion. * 

Coming now to subjective conditions we find that the detection 
of an element in a complex is aided by a previous familiarity with 
this apart from its present concomitants. Thus the singling out of 
the partial tones of a clang is greatly aided by the circumstance that 
these occur and so are known apart from the ground-tone and: thus 
are more readily picked out and recognised.t Again, the separate 
detection of a presentative element is aided by special interest in 
the particular material. A fine ear for clang-effect or timbre can 
more readily fix its attention on this. 

Such special interest works mainly through what is known as 
practice. What we are accustomed to note, and exercised in pick- 
ing out from its surroundings, we are able to detect readily. This 
effect of practice in facilitating analysis or abstract attention to this 
and that constituent of a presentation-complex is abundantly shown 
throughout the whole domain of recent experimental inquiry into 
the nature and relations of sensation. 

Of course all such analytical separation of presentative con- 
stituents is limited by certain conditions in our sensibility. Thus 
the limits of local discrimination obviously confine the range of iso- 
lating attention to local detail in our tactual and visual presenta- 
tions. Since too such isolation is differentiation, i. e. the singling 
out of some trait or feature different in quality or intensity-from sur- 





*This is Stumpf’s explanation. See his account of the different degrees of 
fusion. Zonpsychologie ii. p. 65, and p. 127 et seqq. 

+ According to Helmholtz this previous familiarity with the elements of a com- 
posite whole when it gives rise to a vivid expectation may produce an illusory 
analysis, as when certain opticians affirmed that they could detect the supposed 
constituents of green, blue, and yellow, in that color. See Physiol. Optik, p. 273. 
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rounding features, it follows that our abstraction is in all cases lim- 
ited by our discrimination. We cannot separately fixate a local 
detail of color if this is not qualitatively distinguishable from its sur- 
roundings, nor a local detail of form if this is not distinguishable in 
luminous intensity from its entourage. Similarly with respect to 
the difficult analysis of complex tone-presentations or clangs and 
taste-presentations, as the mixed flavors of a dish. 


5) Synthesis : Conscious Relating.—In the second place all thought 
is integrating or combining, or, as it is commonly expressed, a pro- 
cess of Synthesis. In thinking we never merely isolate or abstract. 
We analytically resolve the presentative complexes of our concrete 
experience only in order'to establish certain relations among them. 
The most appropriate term for all such conscious relating or dis- 
cernment of relation is Comparison. 

All our sensational or presentative material is given in certain 
relations or connections, including the relation of coexistence, or 
coinherence in a substance, of the several qualities of a thing. 
Thus the several parts of an extended body stand in certain spatial 
relations one to another, one part being situated to the right of the 
other, and the object as a whole being above and behind another 
object, and so forth. To these space-relations must be added the 
time-relations of all events, such as the movements of objects, their 
changes of form, and so forth. Lastly with these ‘external’ rela- 
tions are given the so-called ‘internal’ relations of difference and 
likeness. The colors, forms, and so forth that present themselves 
from time to time exhibit a large variety of such relations. 

As long as we perceive or imagine the concrete object as such 
we have only a vague ‘implicit ’ knowledge of these relations. Thus 
a child in looking at a house sees zmp/icit/y the chimney in a definite 
spatial relation to the mass of the building, but the clear explicit 
grasp of the relation is a subsequent process going beyond percep- 
tion and involving a rudiment of what we mark off as thought. In 
like manner when in recollection we recall a sequence of expe- 
riences, we may implicitly recognise one as following another; yet 
it is only by a process of thought that we explicitly single out this 
relation for special consideration. 

The same holds good with regard to the all-comprehensive re- 
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lations of dissimilarity and similarity. A child in perceiving a par- 

ticular object, say a tree, differentiates it from surrounding objects, 

other trees, the background of the sky, etc., and in recognising a 

familiar object as his toy, or as an orange, he assimilates it to pre- 

vious like presentations. But in these cases the consciousness of 

difference and likeness is implicit only. It is some way from this’ 
implicit or-unconscious discrimination and assimilation to compar- 

ison proper, issuing in a clear or explicit consciousness of a relation 

of likeness or of unlikeness. 

It follows from this that thought grows by insensible gradations 
out of the lower intellective operations. The perception of objects 
in space, and still more, the recollection of events in time, is itself 
an incipient subconscious stage of the thought process, i. e. grasp 
of relations. Hence our demarcations of the spheres of sense and 
thought, of concrete or pictorial and abstract representations, are 
not to be taken absolutely. The germ of thought is present through- 
out, yet as we shall see presently it is a considerable step from the 
implicit to the explicit seizing of these relations. * 


All such explicit grasp of relation involves a new direction of 


adjustive effort, or of (volitional) attention. Just as the analytic 
resolution of a complex demands a special effort in the way of lim- 
ited concentration and resistance to irrelevant concomitants, so the 
comparison of two presentations in order to discern their relation 
imposes a further special task in the shape of a comprehensive grasp. 
The special difficulties of the process are manifest. Comparative 
attention to two presentations, say two colors in local, or two tones 
in temporal juxtaposition is not merely the carrying out of a simple 
adjustive process in one direction only, but the carrying out of a 
double and yet co-ordinated adjustive process. 

The fact that there is a general tendency to simple modes of ad- 
justment subserving a comparatively simple structure or pattern of 
consciousness, and the fact that complex simultaneous adjustments, 
as in the case of doing different things at the same time, and in that 
of the synthetic relating process of thought, are rare and acquired 
with difficulty, suggest that a special nervous process is involved, 





*Cf. Lotze, Aikrokosmus, English translation, i. p. 655; Ward; article ‘‘ Psy- 
chology,” Eucycl. Britannica, p. 75. P 
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consisting of a double and divergent stream of innervation, each 
branch of which has to be kept going in certain relations of time, 
as also of proportionate strength, with the other branch. 

The process of synthetic or relating activity just described may 
take the direction of consciously grasping the relations immediately 
presented along with presentation, and more particularly the co- 
existence of attributes in the same object, and the space and time 
relations of presentations. To note the juxtaposition of yellow and 
white in a daisy or the co-existence of its form and color, or the 


spatial inclusion of its yellow centre in an extended whole, is evi- 
dently to discern relations and so to carry out a process of conscious 


synthesis. 

It is however in discerning the most comprehensive relations of 
likeness.and unlikeness that thought shows itself most clearly to be 
a synthetic process. Thinking has in a special manner to do with 
the detection of similarity and dissimilarity or difference. Such re- 
lating by way of difference or agreement is what we ordinarily un- 
derstand by comparison. 

The relations of similarity and dissimilarity as comprehensive 
relations connecting presentations remote as well as proximate in 
time are spoken of as internal and thus marked off from the exter- 
nal relations of time and place. It is true as we have just seen that 
they are involved along with the latter. Thus in discerning the re- 
lations of the parts of an object, we must differentiate them. Yet 
the two modes of relating are distinct. I discriminate two colors 
in local juxtaposition not gud juxtaposed but gud different in their 
quality. The juxtaposition may greatly assist the discriminative 
process, but this circumstance does not make the juxtaposition and 
the qualitative difference one whit less distinct as relations. 

It may be added that the greater comprehensiveness of the so- 
called internal relations is seen in the circumstance that the rela- 
‘tions of time and place, just like the separate qualities or attributes 
of objects,‘are themselves modes of similarity and dissimilarity. 
Thus the relation of local contiguity between two elements is some- 
thing common to these and other contiguous pairs. Moreover, it is 
evident that in such a case each element is recognised as having a 
different pusition from the other. Similarity with the temporal re- 
lations of events. 

Comparison.—We may now glance at the operations here brought 
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under the head of comparison, the bringing of different presentative 
or representative materials before the mind simultaneously and 
keeping them in consciousness in order to note their relations of 
similarity or dissimilarity. Here as in the case of Analysis or Ab- 
straction we shall illustrate the process by selecting relatively sim- 
ple modes of the operation carried out on immediately presented 
sense-material. 

Likeness and Difference.—We may here assume that likeness 
and unlikeness are two perfectly distinct relations. To apprehend 
a similarity between two sensations, say tones, is an intellectual 
process which we all recognise as radically unlike that of appre- 
hending a difference. 

Yet while the consciousness of likeness and that of difference 
are thus radically distinct, as psychical processes, it is evident that 
the relations of likeness and difference are presented together in 
close connection. As we all know similarity discloses itself in the 
midst of difference. This is obvious in the case of all coinplex pre- 
sentations, as when we assimilate two objects on the ground of a 
color resemblance. Not only so, since even in the case of sensation- 
elements (e. g. color-sensations) likeness is a thing of degree shad- 
ing off from perfect likeness or indistinguishableness to just recog- 
nisable affinity, it follows that here, too, likeness and difference are 
given together in mutual implication. 

Since resemblance and difference are thus uniformly presented 
together, it is to be expected that comparison will commonly in- 
clude the two processes, assimilation and discrimination. And this 
is so. We see likeness amid difference, e. g. a common trait in two 
faces along with striking dissimilarities. On the other hand wecon- 
trast two objects in respect of some common quality as color, form, 
beauty and so forth, which common element constitutes the ground 
or fundamentum of the comparison. 

At the same time it is evident that the one process usually, if 
not in all cases, preponderates over the other. We are now spe- 
cially interested in the likeness of two objects, say two faces, or two 
literary styles, the moment after, perhaps, in their differences. Ac- 
cordingly we may say that comparison is the noting of likeness 
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against a dimly apprehended background of difference, or a differ- 
ence against a dimly apprehended background of similarity. 
Conditions of Comparison.—Comparison whether specially. di- 
rected to likeness or unlikeness has certain common conditions. As 
in the case of Abstraction these conditions may be divided into ob- 
jective, or those involved in the nature or concomitants of the pre- 
sentations considered as external objects, or objects of common per- 
ception ; and subjective or those connected with the nature of the 
individual mind. As I have given a full account* of these else- 


where, I must content myself here with a general remark or two on 
the subject. 

Of the objective conditions the most important are the follow- 
ing: (a) There must be a moderate and favorable degree of strength 
or intensity in the presentations. to be compared. We compare 
fairly bright colors better than very dull ones. (4) The common 
factor or ground of comparison must be sufficiently distinct. We 
cannot compare two tones in respect of pitch if this is unsteady. 
(c) Comparison is greatly aided by juxtaposition in space or time. 
Thus local proximity is a condition of a nice comparison of colors. 
With respect to temporal conditions it was found by Fechner and 
has been confirmed by others that immediate succession is more 
helpful to comparison than simultaneity. We compare sensations 
of weight, tone, etc., best of all when they are made to succeed 
one another. 

With respect to subjective conditions, comparison will, it is 
obvious, be assisted by a good power of concentration. It will also 
be aided by a special sensibility for, and interest in, the particular 
sensuous material: witness the musician’s comparison of tones as to 
pitch, purity, etc. Lastly reference may be made to special prepara- 
tion or mental preadjustment. It is manifest that if we are expecting 
to see two things like one another we shall in general be more 
disposed to do so; similarly if we are on the lookout for difference. 

It may be added that there is a special interest in likeness as 
such, and also in difference. Such interest predisposes a person to 





*In Mind, x. p. 489 et seqq. 
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detect the one relation rather than the other. Hence the familiar. 


observation that some people are particularly acute in seeing like- 


nesses,.e. g. in faces, whereas others are habitually more observant 
of differences. 

Connection between Analysis and Comparison.—There is a close 
connection between the two directions of thought-activity just dealt 
with. To begin with, it has become evident that in the processes 
of comparison, analysis is always involved. Sometimes the analysis 
seems to precede the comparison, as when we are asked to compare 
two flowers in respect of their color. In other cases it appears 
rather as the result of comparison. Thus it is by successive com- 
parisons of different members of a class of things, as flowers, that 
we gradually come to analyse out the common features of the group. 

While comparison thus involves abstraction, abstraction even in 
the case of a single object may be said to involve the rudiments of 
comparison. Thus in analytically singling out for consideration the 
spherical form of a rain drop, we implicitly and subconsciously as- 
similate it to other previously known spherical objects. But for 
this vague imperfect accompaniment of assimilation, the analytic 
separation of the constituent would be difficult if not impossible. 
Such a subconscious reference to one or more similar things helps 
to direct the operation of analysis by intensifying. and rendering 
prominent for the moment the particular constituent assimilated 
through the addition of an ideational element to the sensation. * 

It follows that the thought-process is one process having two 
aspects or distinguishable factors. Either of these may become 
predominant according to special circumstances. In this way we 
obtain two varieties of operation, viz. Analysis or Abstraction, in 
which the recognition of likeness is subconscious, and Assimilative 
Comparison where the process of analysis is preliminary and sub- 
ordinate to a conscious apprehension of likeness. 


A somewhat like relation holds between analysis as a subcon- 
scious process of differentiation and a conscious act of discrimina- 
tion. Thus in analysing a clang we must, agreeably to what was 





* This is well brought out by W. James, Principles of Psychology, i. p. 434 
et seqq. 
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said above, have a vague impression of the difference between one 
tone and another. - And such subconscious differentiation readily 
becomes the starting-point in a full conscious apprehension by an 
act of comparing attention of the differences between the several 
ingredients. * 


Thus far we-have been occupied with the two fundamental pro- 


cesses in thought and we have illustrated these in their simplest 
form as employed about presentations or their equivalents, concrete 
representations. But as already pointed out what we mean by 
thought is the representation of things as classes or generalities. 
All the more interesting and momentous problems relating to 
thought, such as the question whether the lower animals think or 
reason as we do, have reference to such genera/ thinking. We have 
now to examine the processes involved in this thinking. 

These fully developed thought-processes are marked off by the 
use of what is known as the general idea or notion such as man or 
virtue. Such general ideas when reduced to a precise form as by the 
logician are spoken of as concepts. And since the science of logic 
assumes thinking to take place by help of such conceptual products 
we may also speak of these full or explicit thought-processes as 
Conceptual Thought. + 

General Ideas and their Formation.—In seeking to trace the de- 
velopment of this general thinking we have first of all to consider 
the nature and origin of general ideas. It is evident that we only 
think about things generally in a distinct manner when we are able 
to form such ideas. Thus I cannot think out the proposition ‘The 
mushroom is a fungus’ until I am able to form the general ideas 
mushroom and fungus. The difficult problems respecting the nature 


of thought, its relation to language, and its extension beyond man 





* Stumpf uses the term Analysis for the mere vague detection of plurality of 
elements in a sensation-complex which he considers to be distinct from, and pre- 
liminary to a discrimination of them as different one from the other. Zonpsycholo- 
gie ii. p. 104 et seqq. ¥ 

+ The use of such expressions must not, however, blind us to the fact that a 
concept strictly speaking is something logical, an ¢dea/ form of the general idea 
rarely if ever realised in our actual thinking processes. Of this more presently. 
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to the lower animals, have been discussed in close,connection with 


the nature and origin of general ideas. . 
A general idea may for our present purpose be defined as an 


idea having a general import or reference. Thus a child’s idea of 
dog, home, or father, becomes general when he consciously employs 
the term as the sign of this, that, and any other-particular object 
which may answer to a certain description or be found to present 
certain characteristic attributes or traits; or, as the logicians ex- 
press it, a general idea is a representation of a general class of 
things. * 

Now it is evident that general ideas as thus defined are reached 
slowly and by degrees. It is exceedingly doubtful whether any of 
the lower animals possess them. The baby does not possess them 
and even after attaining to speech remains for a long time with only 
the rudiments of them. In-their perfected articulate form as re- 
quired for exact scientific thought they are confined to a few highly 
trained minds. ‘ 

Generic Images.—The first stage in the formation of such gen- 
eral ideas is the welding together of a number of concrete images 
into what has been called a generic image. The idea tree or house 
may be taken as an example. Such generic images appear to be 
formed by a process of assimilative cumulation. Let us suppose 
that a child after observing one dog, sees a second. In this case 
the strong resemblance in the second to the first effects a process of 
assimilation analogous to automatic or ‘‘ unconscious ”’ assimilation. 
That~is to say, the: percept corresponding to the second animal is 
instantly fused with the surviving image of the first by reason of 
easily apprehended points of likeness. By such successive assimila- 
tions a cumulative effect is produced which has been likened to that 





* The reader must be careful to distinguish the meaning of the term class as 
here used from its meaning when applied to a definite number of objects viewed as 
a collection, as a class of children in aschool. In thinking of man as a (logical) 


. class I do not represent a definite number at all; nor do I gepresent men as a col- 


lection. It would be more correct to say that Iam representing in a more or less 
distinct way the fact that this, that, and an indefinite list of other things are related 
as like or answering to one description. How this mode of representation is effected 
will appear presently. 
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of the superposition of a number of photographic impressions re- 
ceived from different members of a class, (e. g. criminal,) whereby 
common features get accentuated and soa typical form is pro- 
duced. * ; 

Such a process of deepening and accentuating common traits and 
effacing individual or variable ones can only be looked on as a ten- 
dency never perfectly fulfilled. Interesting differences would in all 
cases tend to reinstate themselves. Thus my own generic image 
of a church: happens to be a building with a tall spire, because the 
finest church in my native town was of this form. Recent examples 
would also tend to contribute variable peculiarities. Thus the 
baby’s generic image of a dog might have the distinguishing char- 
acters of the dog last seen. 

This process of cumulative assimilation would be largely pas- 
sive and independent of those active processes of comparison, just 
described. It would further be capable of being carried forward 
(to some extent at least) independently of language. Hence we 
may, with some degree of confidence, attribute generic images to 
the child before he comes to the use of words and to many of the 
lower animals. Thus it is highly probable that a baby of six months 
forms a generic image of the human face out of the percepts an- 
swering to its mother’s face, nurse’s face, etc., and that when suffer- 
ing from loneliness it has this image in its mind. Similarly a pred- 
atory animal may be supposed to compound a generic image out 
of the percepts gained from this, that, and the other specimen of his 
prey, so that when seized with hunger, this typical image is re- 
called. 

In order to illustrate what is meant by a generic image, it is 
important to take the case of a pure representation detached from 
a presentation. Thus we cannot say that because a diving bird 
recognises a new sheet of water, it must have at the moment, a 
generic image answering to water. The recognition of a thing does 


not imply a distinct representation of the thing as previously seen. 
The presentative and representative ingredients are fused in this 





* For an account of such composite photographic pictures, and their analogy 
to generic (mental) images, see Mr. F. Galton’s /zzuirtes into Human Faculty. Ap- 
pendix, ‘‘ Generic Images.” 
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case, or to express it otherwise, the image is latent and undeveloped. 
Similarly with respect to such rudimentary processes of conception 
or general ideation as those here considered. We can only attribute 
a developed and detached generic image to baby or animal when 
we have reason to think that these occur in the absence of percepts, 
e. g. in states of desire, in dreams, and so forth.* 





Relation of Generic Image to General Idea.—The question still 
remains how far such gencric images are, properly speaking, general 
ideas in the sense defined above. Is, for example, the typical face 
that is pictured by the lonely infant thought of as something com- 
mon to this, that, and the other concrete object? Does it.carry 
with it any clear consciousness of a general class of things? There 
is no certain proof that this is so. It must be remembered here that 


the mental image corresponding to one and the same individual ob- 
ject, as the infant’s mother, is composite also and in the same way 
as the generic image. Thus the baby forms the image of, its mother 
out of a number of practically unlike percepts, corresponding to 
varying appearances of the object in different positions, different 
light, different dress, and so forth.{ Generic images accordingly 


differ not in kind, but only in degree (viz. proportion of common to 
variable feature taken up and accentuated) from particular or con- 
crete images. And so long as they remain merely pictorial zmages, 
there seems no reason to attribute to them any general function or 
import. 

The true process of conception, as generalisation or general 
ideation, that is a conscious representation of something as common 
to many as distinguished from one, involves the active processes of 
thought, analysis and synthesis, abstraction and comparison. It is 
only when the child begins consciously to break up its images to 
mark off this element or feature from that, and by help of such 
analysis discerns and demarcates common features that general 
thought properly so called, appears. In this way it reaches a dis- 
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* The argument in support of the proposition that generic images, or (as the 
writer calls them) ‘‘recepts” are actually reached by the lower animals is ably set 
forth by Dr. Romanes, Mental Evolution in Man, p. 51 et seqq. , 

+ Cf. Taine, On Zntelligence, Part i, Book ii, Ch. 2. 
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tinct idea at once of an individual thing and of general or common 
aspects among individuals. We have now to examine into this true 
thought-process. 

Transition to Conception Proper.—The transition from merely 
imagining to thinking proper is effected by processes of reflective 
attention in which abstraction and comparison play a chief part. In 
order to understand how this occurs we may suppose the process of 
automatic assimilation checked by the introduction of some impres- 
sive difference. Thus a child proceeds to play with a visitor’s dog 
and finds it wanting in the friendly sentiments of his own pet. Here 
difference which, in the earlier stage of automatic assimilation, re- 
mained indistinct in the background of consciousness, is brought 
forward. The unlikeness of mora/e in spite of the likeness of physigue 
is forced on his attention, the present percept is separated from and 
opposed to the image, and a step is taken in marking off likeness 
from surrounding difference. 

As differences thus come into distinct view and impress them- 
selves on the mind as the constant accompaniment of likenesses, a 
new and explicit grasp of likeness-in-difference ensues. This starts 
from a mental separation of the several perceptual constituents of 
the generic image, and a reflective comparison of these one with 
another, so as to demarcate common features or likenesses from 
peculiar features or unlikeness. Such comparison, or series of com- 
parisons, begins with incomplete analysis and vague apprehension 
of likeness and ends in a more complete analysis and more definite 
apprehension of likeness. In this way, for example, the child wak- 
ing up to differences among apples, goes. back on his various ex- 
periences, and by noticing and setting aside variability of taste, 
size, etc., gets a clear grasp of the common essential features. Such 
a conscious active separation of definite points of resemblance from 
among a confusing mass of difference is what psychologists and lo- 
gicians more especially mean by Abstraction. 

Differentiation of Notions of Individual and Class.—As was pointed 
out just now the coexistence of likeness with unlikeness in the 
child’s experience, may mean one of two things, viz. persistence or 
identity of one individual object, in spite of certain changes, or a 
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general similarity among a number of different individuals. The 
process of conception is sometimes described as if the child started 
. with a definite knowledge of individuals and then proceeded to gen- 
eralise or form a class-idea. There is, however, every reason for 
saying that the two modes of interpreting likeness-in-difference are ° 
reached concurrently and by processes largely similar. Thus it 
seems most reasonable to suppose that the baby which ‘da-das’ 
every bearded person it sees is as yet clearly conscious neither of 
individuality nor of generality. In other words we must not as- 
sume that it is stupidly confounding its sire with a stranger, or, on 
the other hand, forming an idea of a general class. At this stage 
the child merely recognises certain interesting similarities and pro- 
ceeds to express the fact. We have to suppose that the clear ap- 
prehension of individual sameness is reached but slowly and in 
close connection with the first clear consciousness of different things 
attached by a bond of likeness. 

To say that the child’s knowledge begins with the concrete in- 
dividual is not to say that it attains a clear consciousness of what 
we mean by an individual thing persisting and the same (in spite of 
change) before it begins to generalise. We must remember that 
the cognition of a thing as persistent and continuous is the result 
of lengthy and complex processes of comparative reflection. To 
individualise is thus to think just as to generalise is to think.* 
In truth, the psychological development of the idea of individuality 
proceeds along with that of generality, each being grasped as a dif- 
ferent way of interpreting partial similarity among our percepts. f 


The Process of Generalisation.—When once this differentiation of 
the individual idea from the class idea has advanced far enough the 
process of generalisation proper, or the grasp of common or general 
qualities, is able to be carried out in the way usually described by 
psychologists, That is to say, a number of individual things, rep- 





* Hence the logician can speak of the idea answering to a proper name asa 
singular concept. See Lotze, Logic, p. 34. 

+The question of the priority in the individual of the knowledge of the indi- 
vidual or of the general class, the question known as the primum cognitum has been 
much discussed in connection with the linguistic problem whether names are first 
used as proper names or as general names. 
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resented as such, are now compared, the attention withdrawn by a 


volitional effort, from points of difference and concentrated on points 
of likeness (abstraction) and so a true process of generalisation car- 


ried out. 


The common account of the process of conception here followed, 
as a sequence of three stages, Comparison, Abstraction, and Gen- 
eralisation, rather describes the ideal form of the process as required 
by logic than the mental process actually carried out. As we saw 
‘above a vague analysis or abstraction precedes that methodical com- 
parison of things by which the abstraction becomes precise and per- 
fect, that is to say, definite points of likeness (or unlikeness) are de- 
tected. With regard to generalisation it has been pointed out that 
a rudimentary form of this process is involved in abstraction. To 
see the roundness of the ball is vaguely and implicitly to assimilate 
the ball to other round objects. It is to be added that an imperfect 
grasp of general features as such (commonly) precedes the method- 
ical process here described. The child realises in a measure, the 
general function of the name ‘horse’ before he carries out a careful 
comparative analysis of the horse-characters. At the same time 
the use of the word generalisation is important, as marking off the 
clear mental grasp of the class-idea as such, that is the idea of an 
indeterminate number, of objects, known and unknown, answering 
to a certain description. * 

Conception and Naming.—We have so far supposed that the pro- 
cesses of conception are carried out without any help from language. 
But it is exceedingly doubtful whether any such orderly process as 
that just described, the comparison of a number of percepts and the 
marking off of common attributes could be carried out without the 
aid of words or some equivalent. It is probable that even the clear 
grasp of individual things as unities and as permanent identical 
things, depends on the use of a name (proper name) which as one 
and the same sound seems to mark in an emphatic way the con- 
tinued oneness of the object.f And the same applies still more 
manifestly to the apprehension of a general class of things. It is 





*On the relation of Abstraction to Generalisation see Hamilton’s Lectures. 
Vol. ii, Lec. xxxv. 

+It seems ‘to follow that animals cannot attain the oo consciousness of in- 
dividual things as permanent unities, as we attain it. 
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certain that in later life at least all clear general thinking takes place 
by help of language. The general idea is held together, and re- 
tained by means of a name; and, as already pointed out, it is very 
uncertain whether in the absence of such general signs, the infant 
or the lower animal ever attains to a clear consciousness of the ‘one 
in the many,’ the common aspect of a number of different objects. 


Is Generalisation Possible Without Language ?—The question 
how far we can generalise or form a general idea apart from the use 
of names or other signs is one of the standing cruces in psychology. 
If we judge by introspective examination of our own minds we do 
no doubt now and again carry on processes of thought of a quasi- 
general character with little if any help from words. Yet it is doubt- 
ful whether we attain a clear consciousness of the generality of 
our thinking in this case. It must be remembered too that even if 
we can, as is alleged, employ a particular image or succession of 
images as representative of generalities without any aid from lan- 
guage (as when we intuitively follow the proof of a particular case 
in geometry and at the same time recognise its general validity) we 
are employing powers of thought that have been developed by help 
of language. * 

If now we turn from the developed to the undeveloped mind, 
and ask whether children think apart from the use of language, we 
find the question exceedingly difficult. It has been alleged that a 
born mute reached prior to his mastery of a deaf-mute language the 
highly abstract idea of maker or creator and applied this to the 
world or sum of objects about him.+ It must be borne in mind how- 
ever, that born mutes make a certain spontaneous use of articulate 
sounds or signs, and such articulations, though unintelligible to 
others, and not even heard by themselves, may be of great assist- 
ance in carrying out the process of Abstraction. It must be further ~ 
remembered that a child understands others’ words and may prob- 
ably make some internal use of them as signs before he proceeds to 
imitatively articulate them. 

Lastly with respect to the lower animals, while it must be ad- 
mitted that they display something closely resembling the germ of 
general thinking, it is manifest that we cannot in their case, be cer- 





* On the nature of such speechless thought see Venn, Empirical Logic, p. 147. 
+See a very interesting account of the experience of a born mute by Prof. S. 
Porter, in an article ‘‘Is Thought Possible without Language?” in the Princeton 
Review, January, 1881. 
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tain of the degree of clear consciousness of generality attained. The 
actions of a fox caught in a difficulty and inventing a way of escape 
seem indistinguishable from those of a man thinking by help of gen- 
eral ideas and general rules: yet the mental process may after all 
be non-ceptual, and pictorial. It seems safe therefore to conclude 
that apart from verbal or other general signs the full consciousness 
of generality does not arise.* 

Psychological Function of General Names.—A name is commonly 
defined as a mark or sign by the help of which the idea of a thing 
- may be called up in our own mind or in the mind of another. Signs 
are either self-explaining, as in the case of a drawing, or an imita- 
tive gesture, or conventionally attached to objects as the larger num- 
ber of linguistic signs or names, the symbols used in music, etc. f 
Language signs consist either of articulated sounds or other percept- 
producing movements, as the finger movements f{ used by the deaf 
and dumb. 

A name may be given to one thing (proper name) or to a gen- 
eral class (common or general name). In either case, as explained 
above, the name psychologically considered is the expression or in- 
dication of a similarity among our percepts. To name a thing is 
thus the outward manifestation of a process of assimilation. 

The name (articulation-sound complex) becomes attached to 
the idea it Stands for by a process of contiguous integration. Look- 
ing at it as accompanying and perfecting the process of assimilation, 
we may say that a name, whether as employed by ourselves or as 
heard used by others, becomes specially associated with, and so ex- 
pressive of, some similar feature or features of our perceptual ex- 
perience. Thus the name ‘home’ specially emphasises the recur- 
ring or constant features of the child’s surroundings, the name 





*It must be remembered that some of the most intelligent of the lower animals, 
e. g. ants, have a system of tactual signs analogous to our language. On the whole 
subject of the germ of linguistic and conceptional power in animals, see Romanes, 
Mental Evolution in Man, Chap. v and following. 

+ Articulate sounds so far as imitative (onomatopoetic) words, are of course to 
be classed with self-explaining signs. 

¢On the general function and the possible varieties of language-signs, tone- 
language, gesture-language, etc., see Romanes, Mental Evolution in Man, Chap. v 
and following. Cf. Venn, Zmpirical Logic, Chap. vi. 
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‘horse’ the common features of structure in the objects so named. 
The name thus becomes specially attached to, and so a mark of the 


effects of superposition of common presentative elements in our ex- 


perience. 


This is well brought out in Herbart’s view that the general idea 
is the result of ‘‘apperception,” or the coalescence of a new pre- 
sentation with previous like representations (apperceptive masses). 
Such apperceptive fusion or assimilation would according to Her- 
bart help to explain the prominence or distinct emergence of the 
common element in a new presentation, and the falling back of the 
’ particular or variable features into indistinct consciousness. * 

Use of Names in Early Life.—In the beginning of life linguistic 
signs are used in close connection with the process of automatic 
assimilation. Thus the recurrence of the presentative complex an- 
swering to a particular animal as the dog, calls forth, by a process 
analogous to a reflex movement, the articulation, let us say, of the 
sound ‘bow-wow.’ This use of words by the child to mark likeness 
is partly spontaneous, partly imitative. As is well known, children 
often invent names of their own, as their pet names for nurse, doll, 
and so forth, and their names for classes of objects, as when one 
child used the sound ‘mum’ as a name of eatables, generally, and 
another, the sound ‘appa’ as a name for this, that, and the other 
animal (kitten, chick, etc.). ‘They also spontaneously extend the 
use of names supplied by others as when the sound ‘‘ba” (ball) was 
extended to a bubble and other round objects. This spontaneous 
use of names gives place in time to an imitative use of names as 
heard by others.+ at 

From what we said above we have to suppose that names are 
used at the beginning neither as proper or Singular, nor as General 
names. They merely serve to mark off and register common fea- 
tures of the child’s experience. As the processes of comparison gain 
in strength and the difference between the individual and the gen- 





See Mr. Stout’s account of Herbart’s view. A/ind, Vol. xiv. p. 15. 

+ For interesting illustrations of children’s spontaneous invention, as also of 
the!r extension of names, see Preyer, Die Seele des Kindes, 3er Theil; Pérez, Zhe 
First Three Years of Childhood, Chap. xii; Taine, On Intelligence, Book iv, 
Chap. i, § 1; and Darwin’s Mo/es on his child, Jind, Vol. ii. p..285, et seqq. 
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eral class becomes distinct, the two uses of names as singular and 
general grow clearly differentiated. Thus the names Charles, Papa, 
Rose, and so forth, come to be marks of particular things, those 
organised experience-unities which are thought of as having con- 
tinued existence independently of our intermittent percepts. Simi- 
larly, the general name, dog, man, and so forth, come to be con- 
sciously applied to a number of such object-unities on the ground 
of common attributes. ; 

How Names Further Conception.—At first we find this use of 
general names confined to classes of objects having numerous points 
of similarity and so easily representable in the pictorial form of 
Generic Image, as ‘‘dog,” ‘‘house,” etc. Here, as pointed out 
above, the name is not used with a clear consciousness of its gen- 
eral character or function. Yet the very application of one and the 
same name to a number of percepts is an important aid to those 
processes of reflective comparison and selection of common features 
by which the apprehension of generality arises. To begin with, any 
use of a name to mark the result of an assimilative process, serves 
to call attention to and to emphasise the existence of like features. 
Not only so, the name being applied to each of a number of per- 
cepts is a valuable means of recalling these together, and so further- 
ing that extended process of comparing a number of things which 
underlies generalisation. More than this, since the name from the 
beginning serves to emphasise and register the fact of likeness, it 
greatly facilitates the subsequent careful analysis and definition of 
the points of likeness. Of special service here is the hearing of 
names applied by others to a variety of things, as when a multitude 
of unlike things are called ‘plants’ and so on. Such announcement 
of likeness as yet undiscoveréd by the child serves as we know as a 
powerful stimulus to a comparative examination of the things and 
this urges the child on along the conceptual path, 

The greatest use of general names, however, in connection with 
general ideation or conception is in definitely marking off and ren- 
dering permanent each new result of analysis and comparison. Thus 
on reflecting upon dogs with a view to see in what exactly they do 
agree in spite of their differences, and on gradually gaining clear 
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consciousness of this, that, and the other characteristic features of 
form, action, etc., a child demarcates and definitely registers these 
results of abstraction by help of the name. That is to say, the name 
is used as a defining mark as one might mark off an ill-defined local 
feature in a piece of board by drawing a chalk circle about the spot. . 
When the name is thus definitely and exclusively applied to such 
products of comparison and abstraction it henceforth serves as a 
means of recalling these and keeping them distinctly before the 
mind. 

When thus definitely attached by association to the points of 
similarity singled out by abstraction from a number of particular 
objects, the name is used as a true general sign. The image now 
takes.on a much more definite function as a typical or representa- 
tive image, through the circumstance that by help of the demar- 
cating sign certain of its features stand out distinctly, and are at the 
same time realised as belonging not merely to one particular thing, 
but to what we call a general class. Thus the name dog, though 
probably still calling up an image of a more or less concrete char- 
acter, that is, including traits of some individual dog or variety of 
dogs, becomes a general sign inasmuch as it throws prominently for- 
ward, and so secures special attention to certain definitely appre- 
hended common class-features (the common canine form, action of 
barking, etc.).* ; 

Used now in this way as a general sign of certain definitely ap- 
prehended points of likeness or common qualities, the name acquires 
the double function attributed to it by logicians. That is to say, it 
denotes any one of a certain order or class of things: the class or 
group being determined in respect not of the number of things in- 
cluded, but only of the common qualification or description of its 
number, that is to say of the qualities which the name is said to 


connote.t 





* Since the result of abstraction though representing concrete things does not 
represent them fully and explicitly we may, with Mr. Spencer, call the general or. 
abstract idea a re-representation. See his Principles of Psychology, ii, p. 513. 

+ According to logicians a general name denotes certain things (members of a 
class) and connotes certain qualities in these things. For the terms denotation and 
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Formation of more Abstract Notions.—A similar process of com- 
parison and abstraction clinched by a linguistic sign takes place in 
the formation of those general ideas which answer to few common 
qualities, and are altogether removed from the plane of the generic 
image, as for example ‘animal.’ It is obvious that we cannot com- 
pound a quasi-concrete image of animal as we can, roughly at 
least, compound an image of dog. There is no common form run- 
ning through the vast variety of animals that renders this possible. * 
There is indeed an image-element here, for in thinking of animals 
most people probably image imperfectly one of the more familiar 
quadrupeds. Here the genera/ representative function of the image 
is still more evident. A child cannot form the idea animal till he 
has attained a considerable skill in the use of verbal signs as gen- 
eral. For to represent animal (in general) is to repress the tendency 
to image particular concrete examples, and to give peculiar and 
exclusive prominence to a few properties, such as spontaneous 
movement, sensation, which can only be grasped by a special effort 
of abstraction ; and can only be brought before the mind by the 
medium of a verbal sign. ’ 

These higher steps in the thought-process become possible by 
means of the verbally embodied results of the lower steps. It is 
after the child has formed the general ideas, dog, horse, and so 
forth, that he climbs to the more difficult, more comprehensive, and 
more abstract idea, animal. In this way, we may say with Hamil- 
ton, that language is to the mind what the arch is to the tunnel, 


the necessary precondition of all advanced thought-work. 


It is not meant by this that the child progresses regularly from 
notions of a comparatively small range to more comprehensive 
ones. It must be remembered that it is often easier for a child to 
form an idea of a larger class or genus than of one of its constituent 
sub-classes or species, viz. when the form presents prominent easily 
discernible points of likeness, and when the distinctive features of 
the latter are obscure. Thus the child uses the name tree before 





connotation those of extension and intension are often substituted. See Jevons, 
Elementary Lessons on Logic, Lesson v. : 


* Cf. Lotze, Logic, p. 38. 
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he uses the name oak-tree, and so forth. This is what is meant by 
saying that the child sees likenesses before he sees differences. 

In this brief account of the name-embodied concept reference 
has been made only to those names which grammarians call nouns, 
and of these only to such as are names of things. By the same 
mental process by which the child reaches the idea orange, it reaches 
the idea yellow, round, and so forth. The clear use of adjectives 
as qualifying epithets marks a higher stage of analysis than the 
first use of names, viz. the separating out for special consideration 
of single qualities in things. Hence in the imitative speech of the 
child, the first use of adjectives follows by an appreciable interval 
that of names.* This separate apprehension of single qualities be- 
comes still more distinct when abstract nouns such as whiteness, 
height, come to be used. As the etymology of such names shows 
they come after concrete names in the development of the thought 
of the race and community, and are invented by help of such con- 
crete names. The individual only acquires the use of these abstract 
names when intelligence has developed under the stimulating and 
controlling influence of education. 

It is only when analysis is thus carried up to the point of a 
separate consideration of single qualities that the class-notion, the 
representative of a group of qualities, becomes definite and concise. 
A perfectly clear general idea of a class means one of the constit- 
uent elements of which we can separately attend to and name. 


Conception as Dependent on Social Environment.—It is evident 
from this brief sketch of the development of the general idea that 
it is a process that is largely dependent on the action of the social 
environment. Language is pre-eminently the invention and instru- 
ment Of social life. It is the medium by which we communicate 
one to another our ideas, wishes, and so forth. In the early years 
of life the undeveloped intelligence of the child is continually roused 
‘to activity through: his desire to enter into the system of language 





* One or two adjectives as ni-ni (nice) are used along with nouns from the first, 
but these probably so far as names are on the level of nouns, i. e. names of things 
as concrete wholes. It must not be supposed however, that the child or the race 
begins with a clear apprehension of any one class of words. The several classes of 
words distinguished by the grammarian are confused at first and are only differen- 
tiated as intelligence advances. All that is meant here is, that the child knows and 
names things as concrete wholes before it begins to qualify them, or discern par- 
ticular qualities in them. On the differentiation of nouns etc., in the early use ‘of 
language, see Romanes, Mental Evolution in Man, p, 219 et seqq. and p. 295 et seqq. 
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which he finds others using. In this way the results of ages of 
thought-processes embodied in the language of educated men and 
women are brought to bear on the growing mind, and these consti- 
tute a main ingredient in the educational influence of the com- 
munity upon the individual. The profound and far-reaching in- 
fluence of this medium of common word-embodied ideas is clearly 
seen in the arrest of intellectual development when contact with 
the general mind through language is excluded, as in the case of 
neglected deaf-mutes. As Professor Huxley says, ‘‘A race of dumb 
men deprived of all communication with those who could speak 
would be little indeed removed from the brutes.” * 


J. Sutty. 





* Quoted by Professor Horatio Hale, in 7he Origin of Language, p. 42. 








THE RIGHT OF EVOLUTION. 


[* the Royal Academy’s Exhibition which opened May 2, 1890, 
I remarked a fine picture of the Lord Mayor’s Show. That 
Show is the monument of a mercantile evolution by which poor 
men,—one, ’tis said, with only a cat for capital,—clubbed together 
in guilds, largely socialistic, and, so increasing means, accumulated 
the wealth which controlled kings, and inaugurated the epoch of 

peace, so necessary for commerce. 
But the Academy picture was not so striking as one I had seen 


the day before (May-day) in Hyde Park. - There, amid a motley 
crowd with red and black flags inscribed ‘ Anarchy,’ stood William 
Morris,—artist, scholar, and poet,—announcing to the workmen 
that they are slaves, rich men their owners, their natural enemies, 


and existing society a war. 

The Guild-Socialism of London is past. Its gorgeous ghost 
may presently masquerade for the last time through November fog 
and London squalor. But the Hyde Park scene has its career yet 
to run. What its orators demanded was a new privilege. It was not’ 
_ the equal rights of labor, but privilege. This new lordship is to 
dictate my limits of education, my mode of production, my hours 
of work, my wages. The poet leader told the toilers that they alone 
did what was useful, all others were doing what was useless; the 
man who wrote ‘‘The Earthly Paradise” declared himself one of 
the mere ‘‘ parasitic class,” climbing and flourishing on the manual 
laborers. I did not see how his remorseless logic could have 
spared Shakespeare himself, and it appears certain that under this 
levelling scheme no dreamer, no poet, could ever have the culture, 
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or the leisure, necessary to bear his literary fruit. When the dis- 
tribution of work and wages is left to a majority of the millions, 
will they agree that writing ‘‘The Earthly Paradise” is as produc- 
tive as the mining of coal? Among these millions, how many fools, 
how many sots! Shakespeare drew, in Christopher Sly, a character 
familiar to us as to him. Christopher is taken, while in a drunken 
sleep, into a nobleman’s mansion, and, on waking, is treated as a 
lord who has been wandering in his mind, fancying himself a boor. 
He is surrounded by liveried servants; his lady comes to welcome 
his recovery ; he is feasted; a beautiful drama is performed before 
him. In the height of his glory Christopher calls for a tankard of 
beer ; he drinks deep; and just as-his players are entering on the 
poetic drama, Christopher rolls from his cushioned throne and lies 
snoring on the floor. Had it been left to Christopher Sly’s vote to 
determine whether higher wages should be paid Shakespeare or the 
brewer, the bard might have come off badly. And were the wages 
of actors and actresses dependent on a government chosen by the 
masses, not only the Slys throughout England, but the millions 
remote from theatres, and the Methodists, Salvationists, Presby- 
terians, would certainly unite to close all theatres. Even Edward 
Bellamy ‘looking backward” finds no provision for a theatre. 
Little by little we should find ourselves in a prosaic world. Men 
and women would be born; they might eat, and sleep; they would 
die. But our little life might bid farewell to the beautiful dreams 
that clothe its dry bones with beauty. 

Such is my impression of every constructive scheme of Social- 
ism. I recognise the evils that give rise to such schemes; I feel 
their urgency. Their strong appeal to our humanity might silence 
criticism of their crudity, were their method evolutionary. We 
could then feel certain that every practical step would be traceable 
if not confirmed by experience. But when a theory adopts the revo- 
lutionary method, when it proposes a complete, irreversible over- 
throw of existing institutions ; it is necessary to ask whether its own 
system would be any improvement on the old. 

It may be said that English Socialism does not advocate vio- 
lence. But violence is only an incident of revolution. There never 
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was a revolution in which the fighting did not come as a surprise. 
Those who inflame the masses with aims that cannot be gained 
but by bloodshed, are really advocating violence. Reforms of a po- 
litical or a social system are secured peacefully, but a revolutionary 
subversion of the foundations in a whole nation can only come by 
war. It is a declaration of war to deal with the whole existing order 
with hostility, with acrimony and hatred, as wholly bad. Such or- 
der is thereby sentenced to death ; its execution is merely a question 
of power. 

Even supposing a revolution not attended by bloodshed, as- 
suming it extorted from authority by fear of violence, what can be 
gained? What new materials, with which to make the earthly 
paradise? None. We see what men are, what motives now rule ; 
such and such parties, politicians, official people, ‘‘ 400” people ; 
a vast population of working people who have no definite principle 
of social equality, much less of fraternity. The mass, in the dis- 
tance, may appear in solidarity, like the distant ocean ; but, seen 
closely, it is made up of distinct waves. The bootblack looks down 
on the sweep, as the millionaire looks down on the tradesman. 
There is as much social inequality in Washington as in London. 
Revolutions pass and leave you the same old human nature. Whence 
is socialism to get a cabinet of angels who will administer the new 
order,—run the farms, public works, railways, and so on,—without 
selfishness, jobbery, personal ends, or corruption? And shall our 
schools train intelligence downward, so that it shall not rise above 
mediocrity? ‘‘The snow may fall level one day, the next it is piled 
into drifts.” Property might be equally distributed this year; the 
next it would be in the hands of the cleverest. You seize a man by 
the throat and say ‘‘ You’ve got to be fraternal.” He may gasp out 
«¢T will” ; but when his throat is free he will love you no better. 

But we are told that the selfish forces of human nature, its ten- 
dency to social inequality, can themselves be revolutionised. It 
was so with the early Christians. Jesus was not a socialist, he ad- 
vised tribute to Cesar, and respect for those who sat in Moses’s 
seat; but, some two centuries after his death, the Christians did 
give up their private possessions, and had all things in common. 
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The avowed cause of this, however, was that the world was just 
coming to anend. Why labor and accumulate in‘’a world about to 
be consumed? No sooner did that superstitious expectation fade 
away than socialism ceased. The forces of human nature resumed 
their sway. Those forces,—the love of property, of luxury, compe- 
tition, enterprise,—have since been dissolved, here and there, but 
only by similar superstitions. A hundred communities were formed 
for secular interests, about Robert Owen’s time. They all failed. 
The only ones existing are those founded in the belief that this 
world is a wilderness of woe, destined to destruction, and heaven the 
only true investment. Such are the Oneida, Shaker, and Mormon 
communities. The modern socialists can appeal to no such super- 
stition. And yet, though many of them believe themselves ‘ infi- 
dels,” their movement is the afterglow of Christianity. Their method 
is millennial. They look for the destruction of the old political 
world in much the same way as the early Christians looked for the 
destruction of the physical world. There is to be a grand transfor- 
mation scene. Some Bellamy is to sound a trumpet, a lucifer match 
is to be scratched, and, puff! away go the pomp and glories of this 
world. ‘The high are to be laid low, the low raised high, and a new 
social kingdom to be established. 

All this, though uttered by some atheists, is supernaturalism. 
It is a survival from the millennial superstition. It is secular sec- 
ond-adventism. It will: pass away like its forerunners, though it 
may like them cause revolutions. The socialistic fathers and their 
children will fall asleep, and. the old world roll on much the same as 
before, diurnally, but on its moral orbit somewhat slower. For re- 
volutionary changes invariably retard human progress. Because, 
while they cannot alter the inherited habitudes of a people,—their 
motives, prejudices, superstitions, —they give these unreformed feel- 
ings a new habitation, swept and garnished, so that the last state of 
that nation is worse than the first. So long as outgrown notions 
remain only in antiquated institutions, their error is demonstrated 
by their folly ; their tumbling walls instruct them in new needs ; 
and when at last the old institution falls, as it must, the experience 


induces adaptation of the new one to the forces that laid low the 
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old. When the outer embodies an inner reform, there is no reac- 


tion. The progress is permanent. Such is not the case when de- 






crepit sentiments are suddenly given the sinews of youth. 



























This view is not speculative. It is derived from the study of 
revolutions. Near 250 years ago the English people began a revo- 
lution which presently beheaded the king, and disestablished the 
church. But monarchal superstition was not beheaded ; religious 





superstition was not disestablished. In place of Charles I. was set 
up a monarch of unlimited power, whose little finger was heavier 
than Charles’s whole body,—that same Cromwell whose massacres 
of people in Ireland is represented to-day in the one-sided feud 
that makes the curse of England. The disestablishment of a 
church, at least scholarly and picturesque, was followed by the in- 
auguration of a primitive God of wrath, whose prophet was Calvin, 
and Cromwell his destroying angel. Bonfires were made of the 
most beautiful works of art in England. The finest statues and 
monuments were destroyed because a barbarian said, ‘‘Thou shalt 
not make a graven image.” The revolution provided a fresh strong- 
hold for the grossest prejudices and superstitions ; and, despite the 
weakness of Charles I. and the faults of the clergy, the last state of 
England was so much worse than the first, that the revolution was 





reversed, the old monarchy restored, the church re-established, and 
the future of that country given to the forces of evolution. 

The French revolution beheaded a weak king, and raised a 
monster in his place. Robespierre concentrated in his year or two 
all crimes spread through the history of tyranny. The masses threw 
down the Virgin Mary, and raised on her chief altar a goddess of 
Reason. Much pious horror has been expressed about that worship 
of a beautiful Woman instead of an image ; but the real evil was the 
superstition, which, as it had beheaded a helpless king now shat- 
tered a helpless image, but without beheading itself—that is, super- 





stition itself. The worship of the goddess Reason was entirely too 











reasonable ; so she was set aside, and the revolution established a 





ceremonial worship of Nature, which consecrated all that was nat- 





ural,—the passions, the revolutionary wrath, the natural desire to 





guillotine a Count, take possession of his house, drink his wine, and 
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imitate his revelries. Robespierre presently turned to butchering 
revolutionists too, if not submissive to him, so he was put out of the 
way. But the whole revolution naturally led to the destructive im- 
perialism of the first Napoleon,—the enemy of mankind. He so par- 
alysed the forces of progress that, even in 1848, the French had not 
learned the lesson of their first revolution. They tried another, and 
history repeated itself. They formed a revolutionary democracy,— 
that is, a disguised imperialism,—as they were soon shown. Their 
president proved to be an emperor, who destroyed liberty in France 
and Italy for twenty years, and nearly destroyed his country. 

But what of America? It was from the romantic success of the 
American revolution,—a handful of colonists throwing off the yoke 
of England,-—that France caught fire; and the revolutionary spirit 
in Europe has been kept alive by the magnificent material develop- 
ment of America. All these fruits of the century of independence 
are ascribed to our revolution ; although the more astonishing growth 
of Australia, which had no white settler fifty years ago, might as 
justly be ascribed to the English throne. It is due to a false pa- 
triotism that Americans’ competent to do so have not exposed the 
superstitions about their country. To love one’s native land more 
than humanity, is no better than to love a king more than our coun- 
try. There appears to me nothing more important than that the 
world should be undeceived about America, whose political history 
is, really, the great warning against revolution,—a handwriting on 
the walls of the world, the misunderstanding of which is a peril to 
mankind. 

The independence of America was a necessary thing, but it 
came in the worst way possible. The colonies resisted taxation, im- 
posed by a parliament 3000 miles away,—in those days fifteen times 
that distance in time,—in which parliament they had no voice. The 
quarrel came to blows ; but the colonists had no idea of separation 
from England, until Thomas Paine persuaded them that independ- 
ence alone could end such quarrels. That was true, but it was a 
heavy misfortune, from which we still suffer, that independence was 
secured by war. The colonies had exhausted their resources in their 
success ; but they had not exhausted England. The British govern- 
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ment, sore and humiliated, ‘still held the north and northwest of 
America, commanded the force of the great aboriginal tribes, con- 
trolled the whole American coast with its ships. The Colonies, still 
confronted by the powerful enemy they had made, were compelled 
to unite for common defence. These colonies had radical differ- 
ences, political, religious, commercial; some were free, some held 
slaves. But in presence of the common foe they had to unite at 
once, and sink their differences. When they met to frame a consti- 
tution for their union the majority had no notion of any constitution 
save that of England, and little accurate knowledge of that. What 
they framed was a crude imitation of the undeveloped English con- 
stitution of a hundred years ago. They made two legislatures be- 
cause England seemed to have two; but made them equal, not 
knowing that in England the two were not equal. They supposed 
England was really governed by the king ; so, having knocked down 
George III. they set up a monarch much more powerful, who to-day 
under the name of president possesses more power than any throne 
on earth. They formed a Senate, able to defeat the popular House. 

The Senate is a peerage of states, in which New York has no 
more power than states hardly larger than some of its counties. 
This anomaly was advocated on the ground that in England bor- 
oughs of a few hundred voters had equal representation with others 
of many thousands. The old monstrosity, now the extinct ‘rotten 
borough” system, was here actually raised into a constitutional 
principle. Command of the Army and Navy, there nominally lodged 
in the crown, was really lodged with the American monarch, so 
that he may slip from his civil to his military throne, and rule by 
martial law. This powerful monarch is not elected by the people 
of the United States, but of the states separately, through electors 
proportioned to.their members of Congress. Consequently, as New 
York has the greatest number of electors, the monarch in nine cases 
out of ten, is chosen by one state. The present President got a 
trifling majority in New York, and was elected. Mr. Cleveland re- 
ceived some 100,000 majority of. votes in the nation, and was de- 
feated. A popular superstition calls that the Great Republic. Since 
the electors ceased to be real electors, as the constitution intended, 
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and became mere messenger-boys carrying votes they never cast, this 
government is not so republican as is now that its revolution over- 
threw a hundred years ago. Even at its best our hasty constitution 
gave new lease to an England discredited at home, and a new lease 
to slavery, which had been decaying. Slavery entered its new 
stronghold, and ruled America for generations; had it not lost its 
head and assailed its own stronghold, it might be ruling still. Our 
much eulogised constitution, by its compromise with slavery, cost 
America a million lives, and a billion of money. And all of those 
evils, involving a steady degradation of our politics, are due to the 
fact that America got its independence not by evolution,—which 
would have surely secured it, leaving England its friend,—but by 
revolution, which made England its enemy; necessitating a pre- 
mature, crude, military union; preventing the mature discussion 
and development which could have made the constitution an ad- 
vance in political civilisation instead of a retrogression. When our 
fathers had swept English authority out of the country, they had 
not swept political superstitions, monarchal notions, out of it; so 
they re-enthroned in their garnished habitation the defects of the 
system they had fought. When Washington was presently both 
reigning and governing in America, when he was the idol of mon- 
archs, with a petted courtier representing him in every European 
Court, poor Thomas Paine, who made the revolution, was a prisoner 
in Paris for trying to moderate the gory giant he had evoked; and 
pleading for something like the ministerial government of England, 
which was steadily adopting his principles of toleration, and the 
rights of man, by sure forces of evolution. By such forces,—by ar- 
gument, petition, parliamentary influence,—England has secured 
something like republican government under its mask of monarchy. 

When people. are suffering, it is natural for them to attribute 
their sufferings to this or that institution which has an appearance 
of anachronism and injustice. But it is precisely when institutions 
are thus antiquated and anomalous that evolution is able to utilise 
them for an advance. The United States monarch is able to trans- 
fer office from his opponents to his supporters. He is powerful 
because he is removed every four years. He can claim that the 
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nation has freshly given him all that power. The English sover- 
eign has no political power at all. The nation is governed by 
responsible ministers. The president may snap his fingers at a par- 
liamentary majority ; the English executive may be dismissed in a 
night. Why has the English monarch been thus deprived of power? 
The cause is traceable to its hereditary character,—that same heredi- 
tary character which seems so anomalous. It was found of old that 
the throne, because it was hereditary, sometimes fell to a baby, who 
could not rule. Grown up people had to act for the child. To escape 
interruptions of government, when the monarch might be incapable, 
ministers became essential; and thus ministerial government and 
responsibility were developed out of the antiquated hereditary anom- 
aly. Popular government, in its development, was able to act 
through this elected ministry, and the monarch, though an adult, 
could not claim that he had the national authority behind him, ex- 
cept by accordance with an elected ministry. Moreover in a mon- 
archy all classes are interested to reduce a power which only one 
family can enjoy ; but under a presidency all are anxious to enhance 
the power of an office to which all may aspire,—especially where it 
is renewed every four years by an electoral revolution. 

= England other antiquated things have subserved progress. 
For the very reason that hereditary legislation is anomalous, an- 
tiquated, the peers became weak ; the ‘‘upper” house became 
‘¢under,” by an evolution that had been impossible had it been elec- 
tive. But in this very irresponsibility to the popular vote lay that 
independence of popularity which gives their House weight as a de- 
bating and revising body. A further step in evolution, which should 
determine the exacf number of times that the Lords might reject a 
measure, after which its passage through the Commons would make 
it law, might make the peers a useful body in checking popular pas- 
sion and haste. Their independence causes the Lords to pass bills 
for opening Museums and Art Galleries on Sunday, which are killed 
by the Commoners for fear of the Sabbatarians among their constit- 
uents. This independence of the popular breath makes the House 
of Lords the source of a Supreme Court whose justice was lately 
shown by the redress it gave Bradlaugh at the very moment when 
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the Commons were inflicting wrongs on him, in fear of their sec- 
tarian constituents. The like may be said of another antiquated 
institution in England—the Church. By reason of its anomalous 
establishment in a nation of various creeds and a hundred and fifty 
sects, that Church is theologically disestablished. Subjected to 
the forces of political and ethical evolution, it is now preserving the 
vast property bequeathed by England’s superstitious Past to its free- 
thinking Future, keeping it from being divided up among the sects, 
before the religious thought of the country has come of age to 
claim its endowment. The Church cannot spend this wealth for 
sectarian ends, precisely because that Church is antiquated, and 
without authority to represent spiritually the nation of to-day. 

We might thus go through one after another anachronistic in- 
stitution and show each subservient to agencies of evolution, where- 
as, if destroyed by revolution, they could only be succeeded by new 
institutions embodying, in stronger forms, the snobbery, the super- 
stition, the sectarianism, still remaining in the country. It being 
certain, at the same time, that no revolution can possibly reach the 
troubles which alone could cause one. In England the troubles of 
labor are due to the fact that the birth rate is double the death rate. 
So long as paupers are multiplied twice as fast as they are removed, 
pauperism must increase. The more charity and medical care lower 
the death rate, the more they intensify the struggle for existence. 
In other swarming countries of Europe overpopulation once led to 
brigandage, but they are now largely relieved by emigration. This 
involves a steady flood of paupers to America, in addition to those 
spawned by native animalism. That evil may be checked when in 
welcoming the sound world, we shall quarantine the unsound world, 
—the diseased, the criminal, the ignorant. _An immigrant without 
a dollar may be more safely admitted than one who cannot write 
his name. 

We have a right to evolutionary legislation. We should prevent 
the congestion of our cities with paupers while millions of our fields 
are waiting to be tilled. New York will not be comforted, weeping 
for her children because they are not counted in the census. Rather 
should she weep for a multitude of those that are counted, —immi- 
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grants from its own slums as well as from the slums of Europe. 
Evolutionary legislation would prevent early marriage, and forbid 
marriage where there is no means of supporting offspring. Such 
unions are just as illicit as if there were no ceremony at all, and the 
children more cruelly illegitimate. 

Until, there is a high moral standard which shall restrain such 
cruelty to the unborn, Pauperism, prolific parent of both vices and 
crimes, can only be mitigated by a development of communal life. 
A hundred people, dining at a common table, can get the same 
dinner for ten cents each, that, separately would cost each twenty-five 
cents. That is, sofaras food is concerned, communal life more than 
doubles every man’s wages. There is no more reason why a poor 
family should support a kitchen of its own than that it should sup- 
port a carriage of its own, instead of going in the omnibus. Gen- 
tlemen in their clubs get the advantage of wholesale prices, while 
the poor do not. The principle of combination is more largely ap- 
plicable to lodgings also than is now the case. It costs far less to 
procure and keep clean one large tenement than a number of sepa- 
rate houses, to say nothing of the humanising influence, on manners 
and morals, of communal interests, and the social spirit so engen- 
dered. The home brute would be checked, the drunkard sobered, 
by amenability to the larger social censorship, and to a standard of 
communal conduct. When the working people have learned to 
utilise in normal life such combination as they occasionally use for 
strikes, they will find their means increasing enough even to strike, 
when necessary, with less recoil on themselves. They will also find 
that where institutions of that kind once take root, endowments 
and bequests seek them out, and make them centres of happiness 
and culture. 

Political and social eyolution must not be confused with natural 
selection: it is human selection. Some years ago a cotton-planter 
in Georgia observed that the leaves on one of his plants was unlike 
the usual leaf; it was divided as if into fingers. So far nature had 
gone. The planter added his intelligence. He concluded that such 
a divided leaf would let in more sunshine on the cotton. Also such 
a leaf would not be comfortable for caterpillars. So he searched 
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out one or two-of these peculiar plants, transplanted them to a field 
by themselves ; as they propagated, he plucked up those with the 
old leaf, cultivated those with the new,—and now these new cot- 
ton plants, finer than the old, free from caterpillars, are spread 
through many regions. That is-human selection, based on natural 
selection, securing the fruits of evolution. It is just as applicable 
to man as to vegetation. A’better man’ may be bred as well as a 
better kind of cotton. Already many old forms of crime have been 
largely bred out of society, by the substitution of imprisonment for 
thefts instead of the capital punishments which juries refused to in- 
flict. Crime being largely hereditary, the offenders used to get free, and 
multiplied their bad species. But when punishments were assigned 
which juries were ready to inflict, the criminals were isolated for 
years, or transported, and their race diminished. The crime that 
now flourishes most is murder ; because its death penalty survives. 
It was recently shown in Parliament that about three fourths of Eng- 
lish murderers escape, mainly through aversion of juries, and mer- 
ciful people, to inflict a savage and irrevocable penalty. Were 
capital punishment abolished the three fourths would be isolated 
for life. They would be kindly treated, but must have no offspring. 
No such survival of autocracy as a pardoning power could exist ; 
no individual would be able to alter decrees of courts and juries. 
Instead of aiming at the murderer evolution aims at the murder. 
It will secure a survival of the peaceful, and breed ferocity out of 
man as it has bred the wolf out of dogs. 

But that implies breeding the wolf out of our law. The eye for 
‘eye, blood for blood, spirit is wolfish. So is the whole revolution- 
ary spirit, whether shown in armed violence, or in arbitrary laws. 
It can be acted upon, controlled, shamed out of society, only by 
pure moral and intellectual forces. There is no greater power than 
instructed thought, animated by love to man, enforced by honor and 
character. 

There is as yet no civilised nation ; civilisation exists in oases, 
which gradually encroach on the deserts. They have largely en- 
croached on-some of these already, but civilisation can only extend 
as itis real. The European nations are slicing up Africa among 
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them. This we are told is Christian civilisation : they are taking their 
neighbor’s property only because they love him like themselves. 
What is the civilisation going out there? You can see it in the dens 
of European cities. The Africans have got to be dragged through all 
that. What kind of religion will go there? A Bible recording divinely 
ordered massacres will be put in every savage hand. Stanley says 
that when in‘sore trouble, in the African forest, he made a vow that 
if God would only help him, he would acknowledge his aid among 
men. His troubles"began to clear next day. God was indifferent, 

it seems, so long as man and beast were suffering, but when this 
great temptation was held out to Jehovah—this promise of distin- 

guished patronage—he at once interfered. There is nothing new 
about that God. In ‘the Bible, his providence is always purchas- 

able by glory. There are thousands of such gods in Africa. But 
Europeans are going there as representatives of civilisation, and 

will say to them in the name of German and English Science, in 

the name of Berlin, Oxford, and Cambridge,—‘‘ These be thy gods, 

O Africa ! Only agree to call their name Jehovah, who helped Jeph- 

tha, when he vowed a sacrifice which proved to be his daughter, 

and who helped Stanley on condition that the service would be re- 

ported in the press.” 

The intellect of Europe knows better than that; but it has 
very few organs of its protest against surviving barbarisms that de- 
vour the world under pretence of civilising it. And it forms few 
such organs because itself needs humanising. Just there America 
may lend a hand. Our science, our literature, and art, still lack 
moral earnestness, and human sympathy. The value of our every 
liberal moral movement and organ is therefore incalculable. It was 
a hopeful sign to see lately on the platform of the Ethical Congress 
in New York leaders in various denominations,—Heber Newton, 
President Andrews, Lyman Abbott, Rabbi Isaacs, Felix Adler,— 
uniting to establish a College for Moral Culture ; all admitting that 
the theological seminaries, public schools, and universities, had left 
them uninstructed in the great social, economic, ethical, and po- 
litical problems which have now come urgently to the front. The 
prophets of Jehovah once said of Baal, ‘‘ Peradventure he sleepeth.’ 
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The prophets of Jehovah now admit the same concerning their an- 
cient Syrian deity. But the divine humanity is awaking. It will 
rise above prejudice and party. It will inspire no man to lay an 
axe at the root of his neighbor’s holy tree because it is not his own, 
but to plant beside it one which they both agree is good, and agree 
to nourish, and which shall prove so fruitful, so sweet, that strength 
shall be drawn away from the roots of evil institutions, and they 
shall wither away. That which, assailed by revolution, is sure to 
be defended, and, if felled, to be reared again, evolution may gently 
wither by production of the more fit. The sacred groves of the Past 
may still cherish their traditional names, but, if not shattered by 
revolutionary lightnings, they will turn themselves to fences around 
the garden where fruits of knowledge and the happier life are 


growing. 


MoncureE D. Conway. 














A CONVICTED ANARCHIST’S REPLY TO PRO- 
FESSOR LOMBROSO. 


I have read with much interest Professor Lombroso’s article about 
the anarchists, and I found many things in it that are true, 
but also many errors. Even should we admit Professor Lombroso’s 
theory to be correct, it would in the present case avail but little, be- 
cause the portraits from which he made his deductions are not suffi- 
ciently truthful for his purpose. ‘Schaak’s’ book is said to be a ficti- 
tious ‘robber story,’ and I am informed that it contains many uh- 
truths absolutely invented for ornament and decoration. It is in the 
highest degree improbable that such a book should not have cari- 
catured the portraits of the anarchists. In books designed for sale 
to the masses, the illustrations are not, as a rule, of any value as 
works of art, even if the persons pictured in them enjoy the author’s 
favor. The only true to life pictures are the photographs which 
Dr. Carus sent to Professor Lombroso, and these were taken in the 
county jail; but it appears that the Professor thought little of them, 
for he says, ‘ Perhaps these photographs were taken some years be- 
fore the crime, when they were very young,’ and the pictures in the 
Vorbote were drawn after the photographs, and are therefore of no 
account so long as the photographs themselves are accessible. 
Certain as it is that vice, crime, and brutality very often find 
a characteristic expression of face, so equally certain is it also that 
prominent physiognomists very often judge inaccurately and falsely. 
There are many instances of this. In Mantegazza’s work are found 
examples. Now, if it is difficult to arrive at a correct opinion un- 
der favorable circumstances, it is almost impossible to do so if 
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‘such pictures as those of Schaak’s, with Schaak’s explanations, form 
the basis and starting point of the inquiry. 

Johann Most has an unsymmetric face; this however, is not the 
fault of nature, but of an unskilful surgeon. Of Engel I know 
nothing, except that he joined ‘the socialists at an advanced age. 
In his earlier years he advocated anti-Socialistic ideas. After his 
first arrest he was set free upon the good word of Coroner Herz, who 
‘declared that he knew Engel for years as a quiet and well-behaved 
citizen. 

With Lingg I was not on friendly terms, and therefore pro- 
priety demands that I keep silent about him. 

Spies was born in the house of a forester, which had formerly 
been a Raubschioss. The connection between this fact and the other 
one that Spies twenty years later was converted to socialism by an 
American, is not very clear to me. He was undoubtedly the most 
gifted of all the indicted anarchists, and he had a most intelligent 
appearance ; his forehead was well developed. Temperance in 
eating and drinking was one of his qualities, but as regards his 
intellectual activity, I regret to say that this was not the case. Many 
-of his articles betrayed nervous over-excitement. In the beginning 
of the year 1886, all intellectual work was forbidden him by his 
physician, and for a few weeks he followed his advice. He was full 
of compassion for the poor and ‘wretched, and he helped them 
‘wherever he could. Concerning his charities he observed strict 
silence. Any reference to them was disagreeable to him, and made 
him angry. A man who had once rudely offended him without cause, 
being in distress Spies obtained work for him. I came to the knowl- 
edge of this by accident. One of the employees of the Ardetter- 
Zeitung who received but a small salary told me that Spies out of 
his own pocket gave him for some months $2.00 a week to pay a 
‘doctor and procure medicine. The salary of Spies was only $19.00 
a week, and from this he supported his mother. Spies was of a 
very tender nature, and what his comrades thought of his blood- 
‘thirstiness may be gathered from the following anecdote. A certain 
man by the name of Matzinger had translated an article from the 
French, ‘‘The Day After the Revolution,” and Spies asked an 
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acquaintance of mine, ‘‘ What would you do the day after the revo- 
lution?” The answer was, ‘‘I should imprison you till all was 
over, for your sentimentality would prevent us from any energetic 
methods.” The bystanders laughed ; Spies flushed and said nothing. 

Fielden has been treated worst by Professor Lombroso. His 
father has been characterised as a sort of genius, and in closest con- 
nection with it, the Professor says, ‘‘ Almost all the sons of men of 
genius are lunatics, idiots, or criminals.” I hope the Professor, 
mindful of this, is not married. 

If the term genius has so wide a meaning, the above statement 
is certainly incorrect. Goethe on his mother’s side had very talented 
ancestors, and his father was extremely well gifted. The son of 
Goethe was a drunkard, but we know that this unfortunate inherit- 
ance came from his mother’s side. The Darwin family was famous 
for two hundred years. The sons of Hegel and Schelling were also 
able men. Many more instances of that kind could be adduced ; and 
whenever a genius or his posterity goes to the wall, there are often 
external circumstances that cause it. The Fielden who became fa- 
mous as a Member of Parliament at the time of the Chartist move- 
ment in England, was a relative, but not the father of Sam Fielden. 

Sam Fielden’s father was a very intelligent laborer, who also took part 
in the Chartist movement, without, however, becoming very promi- 
nent in it. By the bye, the descendants of the first named Fielden 
are neither ‘‘lunatics, idiots, nor criminals,” but wealthy manufac- 
turers. And now to Sam Fielden ; no lunatic, idiot, or criminal could 
make the speech which he made when asked why sentence of death 
should not be pronounced against him, a speech concerning which 
Mr. Grinnell, the prosecutor, said that ‘‘had it been made to the 
jury, they would have acquitted him.” Mr. Luther Laflin Mills, for- 
merly States Attorney, declared in my presence that it was a mas- 
terpiece. That there was any criminal disposition in Sam nobody 
ever had any idea. He was nearly forty years old when arrested, 
and his wealthy employers considered him an honest man, and a 
harmless enthusiast of an amiable nature. He had become entangled 

in the Anarchist prosecution by a strange concatenation of circum- 
stances. 
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Professor Lombroso’s opinion concerning Fielden, formed by 
the study of portraits, stands in a strange contrast to the estimate 
of character made by the judge who tried and sentenced the anar- 
chists. Three days before the execution Judge Gary wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Governor Oglesby : 


Chicago, Ill., November 8, 1887. 
To the Hon. Richard J. Oglesby, Governor of Illinois. 

Sir: In the application of Samuel Fielden for a commutation of his sentence, 
it is not necessary as to the case itself that I should do more than refer to the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court for a history of his crime. 

Outside of what is there shown, there is in the nature and private character 
of the man, a natural love of justice, an impatience at all undeserved suffering, an 
impulsive temper ; and an intense love of and thirst for the applause of his hearers 
made him an advocate of force as a heroic remedy for the hardships that the poor 
endure. In his own private life he was the honest, industrious, and peaceable 
laboring man. 

In what he said in court before sentence he was respectful and decorous. His 
language and conduct since have been irreproachable. As there is no evidence that 
he knew of any preparation to do the specific act of throwing the bomb that killed 
Degan he does not understand even now that general advice to large masses to do 
violence makes him responsible for the violence done by reason of that advice, nor 
that being joined by others in an effort to subvert law and order by force makes 
him responsible for the acts of those others tending to make that effort effectual. 

In short, he was more a misguided enthusiast than a criminal conscious of 
the horrible nature and effect of his teachings and of his responsibility therefor. 
What shall be done in his case is partly a question of humanity, and partly a ques- 
tion of state policy, upon which it seems to me action on the part of your excellency 
, favorable to him is justifiable. 

I attach this to a copy of his petition to your excellency and refer to that for 
what he says of the change that has come upon himself. 


Respectfully Yours, 


JosEPH E. Gary. 


Professor Lombroso wrote his article with the best intentions, 
I fully recognise the fact ; and certainly he was governed by the most 
humane motives. But even conceding the correctness of his theory 
he necessarily failed from the insufficiency of his materials. 

One thing more, Anarchism is a collective term like Liberalism. 
People understand by it many different and sometimes contradictory 
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theories. That part of it which is not in harmony with human pro- 
gress will fail, shall fail, and must fail, but that part of it which is 
good will live in spite of all. The mistake, however, which has been 
made in our special case will not again be made in America; and 
that also will be for the general good. 


Joliet Penitentiary. M. ScHwap. 

















THE PRINCIPLE OF WELFARE. 


I. 


[* we wish to discuss ethical problems in a fruitful manner and" 

form just judgments of ethical theories, we must always bear 
in mind the fact that there is not merely one single ethical problem, 
but many. With the solution of one of these problems the solution 
of the others is not necessarily given, and thinkers who have treated 
a single problem have not, in dealing with that problem, always de- 
termined their position with reference to the others. At all events, 
it will be an especial and separate task to investigate the relation 
to each other, the reciprocal dependence or independence, of the 
different ethical problems. When we speak of fe ethical problem 
as an especial philosophical problem, we must not forget that upon 
closer examination it resolves itself into a number of different prob- 
lems. 

The reason of this tendency to regard the ethical problem as 
simple and indivisible throughout, may be partly sought in the fact 
that philosophical ethics did not develop until the positive religions 
had lost their undisputed control over the minds of men. Religious 
ethics is simple and indivisible by virtue of its principle. It is 
founded on authority. Its contents are the revealed commands of 
authority ;.the feeding which impels us ¢o pass ethical judgments is 
the fear or reverence or love with which men are filled in the pres- 
ence of divine authority ; the same motives impel man to follow in 
his conduct the commands of the authority ; and the principles of 
the education of individuals and of the order of society are just as 


immediately given by definite relation to this authority. It is upon 
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the whole the peculiarity of positive religions and the cause of their 
great importance in the history of mankind that they grant man 
satisfaction in a lump for a//his intellectual wants. The true be- 
liever has concentrated in his belief his whole mental life ; his be- 
lief is at once the highest science, the highest virtue, the highest 
good, and the highest esthetics. Philosophical ethics has sought. 
too long to retain the simple unity which is peculiar to religious 
ethics. The mistakes of the greatest philosophical ethicists may be 
in part traced to this source. A criticism of Kant and Bentham 
would more fully illustrate this. The fundamental error—one so 
often found in the science of the past—is too great a love of sim- 
plicity. 

I shall try, in the briefest possible manner, to give an outline 
of the most important ethical problems. 

Ethical judgments, judgments concerning good and bad, in 
their simplest form are expressions of feeling, and never lose that 
character however much influence clear and reasoned knowledge 
may acquire with respect to them. An act or an institution that 
could awaken no feeling whatsoever would never become the object 
of an ethical judgment, could never be designated as good or bad. 
And the character of the judgment will be dependent upon the char- 
acter of the feeling that dictates the judgment. From the point of 
view of pure egoism the judgment of the same act will be wholly 
different from what it is when regarded, say, from a point of view 
that_is determined by motives of sympathy embracing a larger or 
smaller circle of living beings. An ethical system, accordingly, will 
acquire its character from the motive principle of judgment upon which 
it builds. This motive principle is the power that originally and con- 
stantly again gives rise to ethical judgments. 

If our motive principle is to operate with clearness and logical 
consequence it must set up a definite standard. A ‘¢est-principle of 
judgment must be established that will furnish guidance in individ- 
ual cases by enabling us to infer consequences from it in instances 
where simple, instinctive feeling fails. The natural course will be 
that the test-principles will correspond directly with the motive 
principles at their base. The relation between the two may, how- 
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ever, be more or less simple. If we fix upon the feeling of sympathy 
as our basis, regarding it as the main element of ethical feelings, it 
follows of itself that the criterion we adopt must be the principle of 
general welfare, that is the principle that all acts and institutions 
shall lead to the greatest possible feeling of pleasure among living 
beings. This principle merely defines with greater precision what 
is unconsciously contained in the feeling of sympathy and in the in- 
stinct that springs from this: feeling. The same test-principle (as 
Bentham’s ‘‘ Deontology,” for example, shows) may also be ac- 
cepted as valid from the point of view of pure egoism, only in 
this case the relation between the motive principle and the test- 
principle is more indirect. We must in this case endeavor to prove 
that the happiness of others is a necessary means to our own happi- 
ness. Our own happiness is then the real end, but in order to reach 
this end we must take a roundabout course, and ethics is the pre- 
sentation of the system of the courses thus taken. Kant arrives 
in a different way again at establishing the happiness of others as 
an end of ethics. It would be the business of a special investiga- 
tion to determine the extent to which this varying motivation of 
the principle of test must influence the consequences derivable 
from it. 

A third question is, By what motive shall an individual act be 
determined? The motive to action is not necessarily the same as the 
motive that dictates judgment. The man who is animated with love 
for his fellow-creatures has reason to rejoice that ambition and the 
instinct of acquisition constitute grounds of action of so very general 
a character ; in that results become thereby possible which, —for such 
is the unalterable character of human nature,—would otherwise re- 
main unaccomplished. A special investigation would have to point 
out whether cases occur in which motive of action and motive of 
judgment must coincide if the act is to be approved of, and whether 
there are not motives to action which would rob the act of all 
ethical character. 

Different from the problems already mentioned is the pedagogic 
problem : How can the proper and necessary motives be developed 
in man? This problem arises as well with respect to the motive 
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principle of judgment as with respect to the motive principle of ac- 
tion. It is clear that between points of view that rest upon entirely 
different psychological foundations, (the one, for example, starting 
from egoism, the other from sympathy, and the third from pure 
reason, ) the discussion can be carried only to a certain point. The 
person who with conscious logic makes himself the highest and only 
aim can never be refuted from a point of view which regards every 
individual as a member of society and of the race, and therefore not 
only as an end but also as a means. If an understanding is to be- © 
come possible, the emotional foundation adopted (the motive spring 
of judgment) must be changed; but the change is not effected by 
mere theoretical discussion: a practical education is demanded in 
addition thereto which life does not afford all individuals, although 
our inclination to make ourselves an absolute centre is always ob- 
structed by the tendency of society to subject us all to a general 
order of things. There is an education of humanity by history the 
same as there is an education of single individuals in more limited 
spheres. This education demands its special points of view, which 
are not always directly furnished by general ethical principles. The 
same is true of the motive to action. For pedagogical reasons it 
may be necessary to produce or to preserve motives that do not sat- 
isfy the highest demand, because such motives are necessary tran- 
sitional stages to the highest motives. Thus, ambition and the in- 



































stinct of acquisition may be the means of attaining to true ethical 
self-assertion. Reverence for authorities historically given can be 
of extraordinary effectiveness in the development of character, since 
only thereby are concentration or fixity of endeavor as well as the 
power of joyful resignation acquired,—without our being able to see 
in such reverence the highest ethical qualities. A ground-color in 
fact must often ‘be laid on before the final, required tint can be ap- 
plied. The law of the displacement of motives operates here which 
in ethical estimation generally is of the utmost importance. 

There must still be mentioned here finally the socio-political 
problem. This problem has reference to that particular ordered ar- 
rangement of society which is best adapted to a development in the 
direction of ethical ideals. As the former problem leads inquiry out 
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of the domain of ethics into that of pedagogics, so this one leads us 
from ethics into political economy and political science. 

Although in the present discussion I intend to occupy myself 
only with a’ single one of these problems, I have nevertheless men- 
tioned them all in order that the light that I shall attempt to throw 
upon the problem I deal with may be seen in its proper setting. As 
will be observed from what follows, the principle of welfare will be 
misunderstood if the problem to whose solution it is adapted is con- 
founded with any one of the other ethical problems. The system- 
atism of ethical science is still so little advanced that it is necessary 
to draw out a general outline before we pass on to any single feature. 
The value of systematism is namely this, that we are immediately 
enabled to see the connection of the single questions with one an- 
other as well as their distinctive peculiarity. In ethics we are not 
yet so far advanced. 

II. 

1) If we accept the principle of welfare as our test or criterion 
in judging of the value of actions and of institutions, these are then 
good or bad according as in their effects (so far as we can trace 
them) they produce a predominance of pleasurable feeling or a pre- 
dominance of painful feeling in a larger or smaller circle of sentient 
beings. Every action may be compared to a stone thrown into the 
water. The motion produced is propagated in large or in small 
circles; and the estimation of its value depends upon whether it 
produces in the places it strikes predominant pleasure or pain. Just 
as theoretical science explains the single natural phenomenon by its 
connection with other natural phenomena, so ethics tests the single 
feeling by its relation to other feelings: the satisfaction of a person 
acting over the accomplishment of the act is only then to be called 
justifiable or good when it does not create a disturbance in the 
pleasurable feeling of other beings, or when such a disturbance can 
be proved to be a necessary means of a greater or more extended 
pleasurable feeling. This principle, as a principle of test or valua- 
tion, corresponds directly with sympathy as motive of judgment. 
The extent-to which it is possible to accept this from other points 
of view I cannot here investigate in detail. 
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The act of estimation, the testing, does not stop at the outer 


action but goes down to the motives of the person acting, to the 
qualities of his character, to the whole inner life from which the act 
has sprung. This has its ground in the nature and significance of 
the estimating judgment. Ethical judgments, in fact, are ‘in their 
original and simplest form spontaneous expressions of feeling. But 
the great practical significance of such expressions of feeling lies in 
the fact that they operate decisively upon the will (upon the indi- 
vidual will and that of others) and produce motives of future action. 
Logically, accordingly, they must be directed towards the point at 
which an altering effect on the power that produces the act is pos- 
sible, and this point lies precisely in the inner life, in the character 
of mind of the person acting. For this reason feelings and impulses, 
disturbances and desires, are also judged of according to the ten- 
dency which they have of producing acts and effects that will in- 
crease pleasurable feeling or avoid unpleasurable feeling in more 
extended or more limited circles. 

Only by its effects do we know the power. We form by infer- 
ences our conclusions as to what takes place in the mind of a man, 
his motives and his capacity. Goodness or greatness that never ex- 
pressed itself in action could never become the object of ethical ap- 
probation; it would not even exist in fact, but would rest upon a 
self-deception, upon an illusion. At least some inner activity, a 
longing and endeavor in the direction demanded by the ethical 
principle must manifest itself. The individual in self-judgment 
must often take refuge in this inner activity, and any deep-going, 
unpharisaical ethical estimation will have to follow him there ;* but 
just here do we have a beginning of that which is demanded by the 
principle of welfare, except that in consequence of individual cir- 
cumstances its prosecution is impossible. 

Equally important as the principle that we can know the power 
only from the effects is the other principle that the effect need not ap- 
pear at once. When good and great men are so often mistaken by 





* Compare my article ‘‘The Law of Relativity in Ethics” in the /zternational 
Journal of Ethics, Vol. I. p. 37, et seqq. 
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their contemporaries the fact is explained by the circumstance that 
only a very wide-embracing glance can measure the significance of 
their efforts and activity. Their goodness and greatness is founded 
‘in the fact that their thought, their feeling, their will, comprehend 
far more than their short-sighted and narrow-minded contempora- 
ries see. A long time may elapse before it is possible for them to 
be generally understood, and for what they have done to be assim- 
ilated.. It is therefore by no means implied in the principle of wel- 
fare that people are to direct their conduct so as to be in accord 
with impulses and wants which men have at the moment. The prin- 
ciple of welfare demands in very fact that we should not shrink from 
the battle with prejudice and with inertia. The best thing, often, 
that we can do for others is to make them feel that they stand on 
entirely too low a level in their wishes and wants and do not make 
adequate demands generally. . Thus, to take a single instance, the 
great artist often treads a solitary path ununderstood or even mis- 
taken by the great mass. Yet in so doing he follows, perhaps with- 
out being aware of it, the principle of welfare,—if he rigorously 
observes the demands of art. He increases the mental capital of 
the species, and gives it a power which later on can operate in broad 
spheres. Only a:short-sighted conception and application of the 
principle of welfare stops with the need of the moment and dis- 
misses the consideration of the permanent conditions of life and the 
permanent sources of new life and new activity. * 

2) The principle of welfare simply furnishes a norm which may 
be laid at the foundation of the testing of all classes of actions. But 
it by no means demands, as has at times been supposed, that con- 
sideration for welfare should also be the ground and motive for 
every act. We have recourse to general principles only in order to 
be able to set ourselves aright in cases in which direct judgment, 
instinctive feeling cannot determine the question presented, that is in 
cases of doubt, or when we have in view a systematic treatment of 
ethical questions. The ethical feeling may operate quite involun- 





* This last argument is taken from my £¢hics (Danish edition, p. 94, German 
edition, p. 110). 
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tarily and without real ratiocination, in that we can be moved di- 
rectly by the act (whether possible or real) as it appears to us, just as 
in our esthetical feeling we may without esthetical reasoning ‘be 
struck by the beauty of a work of art or of a landscape. Or, we follow 
with confidence the ‘‘ unwritten laws ” that are contained in custom, | 
in tradition, and generally in so-called ‘‘ positive morality.” And 
in agreement precisely with the principle of welfare, is immediacy 
of this kind to be recommended and maintained, so long as it does 
not lead to the neglect of real problems and questions. It is the 
state of innocence out of which no one dare be wrested unnecessarily. 
Abstract principles become necessary aids when direct reliance fails ; 
but frequently they can only be applied to individual concrete cases 
by the employment of'a great number of complicated intermediary 
steps, and do not easily acquire a practical influence upon the will. 
Indeed, the principle of welfare may even demand quite different 
motives from ethical feeling or devotion to the requirements of posi- 
tive morality. It is in fact most beautiful and best that a man should 
care for his wife and children because he loves them and not be- 
cause his ethical instinct requires it. Where conscious duty has to 
be invoked in the innermost relations between man and man, it is 
as a rule a sign of an unfortunate state of affairs. - Perfect love dis- 
pels not only fear but also duty. 

In his ‘‘ Ethics,” at page 339, Wundt advances the following 
objection to the principle of welfare: ‘‘It is conceivable that a per- 
son should sacrifice himself for another; it is conceivable that a 
person should yield up life and possessions for definite ideal ends, 
for his country, for freedom, for religion, for science. But it has 
never come to pass, and never will, that people shall renounce a 
thing solely to increase the sum of happiness of the world.” This 
objection overlooks the fact that the principle of the valuation of an 
act that is regarded as good need not be the motive to this act. The 
thought and feeling of the person acting may stop very properly at 
country, freedom, or any other ideal object, without the person’s 
instituting any formal reflections whatsoever with regard to the rea- 
sons of the value of the ideal ends for which he sacrifices himself. 


But in systematic ethics or in practical cases of doubt we inquire 
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what value and importance love of country, freedom, poetry, and 
science possess for human life. If, for example, freedom were not 
a good for a people, the individual would do wrong to sacrifice his 
life for it. It is never of course a question of the abstract notion of 
welfare of and in itself, just as in a single theoretical problem it is 
never a question of the abstract idea of cause. But in ethics we lay 
down the principle of welfare and in the theory of knowledge the 
principle of causality ; endeavoring, thus, to go back through an- 
alysis to the final assumptions of our practical and theoretical in- 
tellectual activity. 

3) It is no argument against the principle of welfare that pleas- 
ure must be so often bought with pain. Pain is in that case only 
the necessary transitional step, and the significance of the principle 
of welfare is precisely the requirement it makes that the duty of 
demonstration shall rest on those who maintain the necessity of such 
an intermediary step. Any infliction of pain must be supplied with 
a motive, whereas the feeling of pleasure in and of itself (that is if 
its causes do not at the same time produce additional painful 
effects) is justified. The principle of welfare simply says: Produce 
by thy conduct as much pleasure and as little pain as is possible ! 
The degree to which it is possible to realise this demand, of this 
the principle in and of itself says nothing. A principle is not sub- 
verted by the difficulties of its application. 

As experience teaches, there is a happiness that is not bought 
too dearly with pain. Clara’s song in Goethe’s ‘‘Egmont”: 


‘‘Himmelhoch jauchzend, zm Tode hetriibt /”’ 


has been cited in disproof of the principle of welfare. But let us 
hear Clara to the end and note the last line of the song, in which 
she gives the result of the entire train of her emotion. She says: 


‘* Glicklich allein ist die Seele die liebt !”’ 


The phenomenon is this. There is a movement of the heart and 
mind, a life of feeling, which are joined with a satisfaction so deep 
and great that the powerful oscillation between pleasure and pain 
does not destroy the total feeling of happiness, but strengthens it. 
Two psychological factors co-operate here. The one is, that the 
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pain (the dis-pleasure or grief), unless it transcends a certain 
degree, forms the background of the pleasurable feeling and is 
thereby able to intensify the latter. In this very fact a sufficient 
motive lies to choose conditions of this sort in preference to such as 
do not stand so high in intensity but are nevertheless conditions — 
of more unmixed pleasure. The other factor is, that there can 
be an element of attraction even in grief, simply because intense 
life, powerful movement, and the straining of faculties that come 
with it, produce of themselves satisfaction. All exertion of power 
which is not out of proportion is connected with a feeling of pleas- 
ure. The feeling of pleasure that accompanies grief and anxi- 
ety asserts itself in the fact that we do not wsh to be transported 
out of it. An important element here is also the organic process 
connected with every powerful state of mind (the effect of the con- 
dition of the brain on the circulation of the blood, on breathing, and 
on the organs of digestion), granting that it is not the whole cause. 

When Auguste Comte lost the woman who exerted so decisive 
an influence on the direction of his mind in the last period of his 
life, he said once in an outburst of sorrow evoked by her memory: 
‘<T owe it to thee alone that I shall not leave this life without hav- 
ing known in a worthy manner the best emotion of human nature. 
.... Amid the severest pains that this emotion can bring with it I 
have never ceased to feel that the ¢ruwe condition of happiness is, to 
have filled the heart—though it be with pain, aye with bitterest 
pain.” 

Auguste Comte and Clara are accordingly quite in agreement, 
and the ethics of welfare is in agreement with them both. If we 
desire to be wholly secure against pain and anxiety, then we dare 
not love anything. But what if love were the greatest happiness, 
even though it brought as much sorrow again with it! With power- 
ful action and great fulness of life come also great costs, great con- 
trasts, and great vibrations. Yet who has said that the highest was 
to be had for little expenditure ? 

The feeling of pleasure is the only psychological criterion of 
health and power of life. That which in all its immediate or remote 


effects in all the creatures that it touches produces only pleasurable 
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feeling, cannot possibly be condemned. Welfare, therefore, in the 
sense of permanent pleasurable feeling, is the final test- principle of 
action. Pain is everywhere the sign of an incipient dissolution of 
life.* This is exhibited in the simplest manner in the “physical” 
pain that arises through the tearing of organic tissue. But it also 
holds true of the ‘‘ mental” pain that arises from anxiety, doubt, or 
repentance. It points to a disharmony between the different forces 
and impulses of the mind, a disharmony that can lead to the dis- 
solution of consciousness.: If pain is a necessary intermediary step, 
the fact is partly founded in the two psychological laws above 
mentioned, partly also in the circumstance that it means the disso- 
lution of something in us that impedes a more free and more varied 
development of life. Childbirth is accompanied with pain because 
the new life can only come into the world at the cost of the old. 
Analogously the knowledge of truth is often gained with pain be- 
cause prejudices and illusions must first be shattered. In the pain 
of repentance a lower self is dissolved in order that a new and higher 
self may develop. 

4) Acircumstance that has especially fostered the opposition to 
the principle of welfare is undoubtedly the tendency to think exclu- 
sively, in connection with the expression ‘ pleasurable feeling,’ of the 
most elementary sensual forms of pleasure. The latter are not ex- 
cluded by the principle of welfare ; the principle, however, takes all 
the aspects of human character into consideration, maintaining that 
permanent pleasurable feeling is not to be established with certainty 
if an essential aspect of this character is neglected. The defect of 
elementary feelings of pleasure is that for the great part they cor- 
respond to only momentary and limited relations. 

A being whose feeling is of a purely elementary kind can main- 
tain itself as long as the simple conditions of life to which it is 
adapted do not change. Thus some of the lowest animal forms like 
the infusoria and rhizopods appear to have existed throughout in- 
finitely long periods of time in exactly their present condition. Here 





*Compare my Psychology (Danish edition, pp. 315-318 ; German edition, pp. 
343-347). 
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the adaptation to the given conditions is as good as perfect. The 
same may be the case with beings that at an earlier stage of their 
development have possessed more developed organs and forms. 
Animals that live free in their youth, afterwards however as para- 
sites, lead a purely elementary life and lose all the nerves and mus- | 
cles that do not directly subserve this form of existence. This is also 
true of man. Of the Fuegians, whose wretched existence (wretched 
in our eyes) he portrays in vivid colors in his ‘Journey Around the 
World,” Darwin says: ‘‘ There is no reason for believing that the 
Fuegians are diminishing in number; we must therefore assume 
that they enjoy a sufficient measure of happiness (of whatever char- 
acter this may be) to give life value in their eyes. Nature, which 
makes habit an irresistible power and its effects hereditary, has fitted 
the Fuegian to the climate and the products of his wretched coun- 
try.”” Primitive peoples of a higher type even (and not only primi- 
tive peoples) afford examples of an adaptation to conditions which 
excludes all motives to change and progress.. It is dire necessity 
that has brought man into the path of progress. Where such a com- 
pulsion does not operate human emotional life is conditioned by a 
narrow sphere of relations only and is therefore itself narrow and re- 
stricted. Perhaps more complete, more unmixed satisfaction can 
be obtained here than would be possible under more manifold and 
more complicated circumstances. A small vessel may be fuller than 
a large one although it holds less. * 

It might perhaps be objected to the principle of welfare, that 
we should really be obliged, in consistency with it, to make our- 
selves all little vessels, and that agreeably to the principle an ex- 
istence limited to the primitive necessities of life and to purely ele- 
mentary feelings, would stand just as high as a life taken up with 
intellectual labor and the activity of culture, or even higher, since 
an existence of the latter kind could scarcely be accompanied with 
so unmixed and secure a well-being, but would be united with trials 


and efforts constantly renewed and with unrest ever recurring. If— 





*Fieri potest, ut vas aliquod minus majore plenius sit, quamvis liquoris minus 
contineat. Cartesius, Epistola iv, Ad principem Palatinam de sita beata. 
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as it might be suggested—an existence like that of the Fuegians ap- 
pears poor and wretched to us, since they often suffer from scarcity 
and want, let us take another example. Alexander von Humboldt 
came across a tribe in South America that lived from banana 
trees,—trees so fruitful that an acre of land planted with them 
would supply food for fifty human beings. The trees require no 
real expenditure of labor; only the earth about their roots must 
be broken with implements once or twice a year. The consequence 
is that the tribe is stupid and uncivilised. But the wants that it has 
are Satisfied. 

That which would make such a life unendurable for us, che 
strong desire for activity, development, and progress, this desire does 
not exist at such stages. It is,—a fact that must be remarked,—/r- 

‘self a consequence of development and progress. 

Whereas Lamarck assumed an inner, innate impulse to de- 
velopment in all living creatures,* Darwin maintains, on the ground 
of experience, that development is invariably introducéd by the in- 
fluence of external causes. It was a difficulty to Lamarck how the 
very lowest forms of life could continue their existence, why they 
had not long since developed to higher stages. In Darwin’s theory, 
which takes into consideration the external conditions of develop- 
ment, there is no difficulty on this point. A development that is 
favored zz no way by external circumstances is simply impossible 
As regards human beings, the anthropologist Th. Waitz has clearly 
proved, that the impulse and desire of development is itself a pro- 
duct of development. To this effect he speaks in his treatise ‘‘ The 
Indians of North America,” page 69: ‘‘A people without intercourse 
and not in competition with other peoples, a people which supplies 
its natural wants with relative ease or only by overcoming long ac- 
customed difficulties regarded as inevitable, directly from its natural 
environment, and that feels satisfied therewith and lives a happy 
life: from such a people it is not to be expected that it will make 
any endeavors to civilise itself. He that has what he needs and 





* The theory of Lamarck is made the subject of an interesting criticism by 
Herbert Spencer in his Principles of Biology, Part iii, Chap. 3. 
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therefore feels satisfied in all respects, will not work ; people do not 
civilise themselves voluntarily in following some noble instinct of 
the heart. Is it different in fact in our modern society? Is not a 
long period of schooling and culture previously necessary to instil 
in man an interest for work as work? How many are there among 
the so-called learned and cultured that make endeavors in behalf of 
the education of themselves and others without they are required !” 

It is peculiar to the state of nature in contrast to the state of 
civilisation, (in so far as a distinct contrast may be asserted, ) that in 
the former the impulse to change of manner of life and thought 
must come from without, whereas in the latter an impulse to pro- 
gress operates which be it now powerful be it now feeble never 
ceases entirely to operate. This difference is analogous to that that 
prevails between inorganic and organic existence. It is the peculiar 
character of an organism that the play of forces is preserved in it 
with a certain independence of the effects of the moment and of its 
immediate environment. So in civilised peoples an impulse is 
aroused to change life in all directions, to differentiate, to shape it, 
and to bring it to a point in every single. direction. Spiritual an- 
tennz are grown which are in never ceasing movement. Through 
this a new species of feeling also is possible, a feeling that ts deter- 
mined not only by the definite ends that are attained but which links it- 
self with the work, with the activity itself which is requisite to the ac- 
quisition of these ends. Man is thereby become more independent | 
and more free, and his mental life, especially his emotional life, has 
gained in depth and intensity, it now being no longer determined 
merely by the external world, but essentially by the forces that are 
awakened in the inner world. Now ideal, and not merely elemen- 
tary feelings act, and higher demands are made in life. 

What I wish to maintain here is that the rise of the impulse to 
development is in perfect accord with the principle of welfare. That 
stability of the ‘‘state of nature” which now appears to us wretched 
now paradisian, is itself dependent on the stability of external con- 
ditions. Absolute stability, however, is not found in nature. If 
the immediate surroundings do not change, changes yet occur in 
other localities of nature and among other creatures, and the struggle 
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for existence then either causes them to perish or to change in a 
corresponding manner. The beings that have changed by adapta- 
tion will obtain a decided advantage in the struggle for life over 
those that have remained stationary. This is the fate of many 
primitive peoples, or indeed civilised peoples, that have remained 
stationary or in a low state of culture. Extinction awaits them when 
a higher civilisation approaches. 

What is true of peoples and races also holds good for individ- 
uals. A perfect adaptation to limited circumstances always involves 
a danger,—the danger that the individual when its conditions of life 
are changed and its horizon is enlarged will lack the inner condi- 
tions necessary to self-assertion. Childish zaiveté, dreaming phan- 
tasy, sensual enjoyment, have each their rights, but they easily lead 
to a condition of somnambulism ; security and happiness are always 
precarious here, and on awakening the greatest helplessness may 
take their place. Here, let us add, we leave entirely out of con- 
sideration the fact that such a condition often exists only at the cost 
of other individuals. 

Welfare, accordingly, cannot be conceived as a passive state of 
things produced once for all and that is not itself in turn the point 
of departure of new and progressive development. Welfare, in the 
highest conception of it, must consist of a condition in which power 
is gathered and rich possibilities gained for the future, and which 
generates an impulse to frame new ends and to begin new en- 
deavors. It is a condition that is desirable in and of itself as well as 
one that contains the germ of new desirable conditions,—a condition 
therefore that is not only an end but also a means, that has value 
not only as effect but also as cause. The feeling of pleasure is here 
directly bound up with activity, work, development, the unfolding 
of forces themselves, and not merely with the result that is obtained 
by the employment of the forces. Where such feeling of pleasure 
is possible there much suffering is endurable that at a lower stage 
would be the sign of the dissolution of all life. Expectation and 
longing, privation and disappointment will not be lacking; they 
will accompany with definite rhythmical alternation the joyful ad- 
vancement toward the aim that man has set himself; but amid all 
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oscillations the fundamental direction and the fundamental activity 
will be asserted. We will not work to live, we will not live to work ; 
but ¢z work will we find life. ; 

This is the ideal that the principle of welfare holds up to us 
when thoroughly reasoned out. In how far it can be realised is a 
question. that can only be answered experimentally for the time and 
the individual in question. It demands not only a change of the 
nature of individuals but also of the relations of society. The essen- 
tial thing however is, that we here have a criterion by which we are 
able to test actions and institutions. This criterion corresponds to 
a tendency that leads throughout all organic nature, in that pleasure 
as arule means life and progress, pain, retrogression and death. 
The principle of welfare asserts the right of life: every creature has 
the right to exist, to develop, and to obtain its full satisfaction, un- 
less greater pain is thereby produced to itself or to others. The 
ethics that builds upon the principle of welfare seeks accordingly to 
continue the evolution of nature m a conscious and harmonious 
manner. It demands that means be found which the unconscious 
development of nature have not supplied, and it strives to mitigate 
or to exclude the unnecessary pain which the struggle for existence 
brings with it. It embraces a series of problems from compassionate 
alleviation and assistance up to the highest social, intellectual, and 
zsthetical endeavors. It is the business of special ethics to treat 
these questions in detail. 

.5) From the fact, however, that welfare, properly understood, 
consists in activity and development, it does not follow that” vice 
versa activity and development are always joined with welfare or 
lead to welfare. Because limitation of wants does not always lead 
to the aim set, unlimited variety of wants is not necessarily the 
proper state. Civilisation can assume forms and enter on paths that 
do not harmonise with the principle of welfare. We find in history 
accordingly, at times, distinct and decisive warnings against existing 
civilisations. Thus it was in Greece on the part of Socrates, the 
Cynics, and the Stoics, in the eighteenth century on the part of 
Rousseau, and in our day on the part of Leo Tolstoi. The opposi- 
tion of such great minds should surely make us watchful. 
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I leave out of consideration here the question in how far that 
which we call civilisation can be imparted to a people forthwith. 
The capacity for civilisation has, it is true, been prematurely and 
overhastily denied many primitive peoples.* But it is not there- 
fore necessarily a good thing for a people to give up the forms of 
life that it has developed by its own fortunes and endeavors to allow 
itself to be regulated in accordance with forms and ideals that have 
been developed under entirely different circumstances. Thus di- 
rectly, even the best-founded and most perfect civilisation cannot be 
communicated. Waitz who expressly maintains that no proof has 
been brought forward of the Indian’s incapacity for civilisation, 
praises nevertheless the Indian chieftains who oppose the obtrusion 
of civilisation on their people, for their love to their people and their 
just comprehension of its true well-being. 

The reason why conflict can arise between civilisation and wel- 
fare lies in the restiveness and restlessness of the aspirations of civil- 
isation. It is the same with it as with that spontaneous, involuntary 
impulse to movement that leads to the use of forces and of the mem- 
bers merely because sufficient energy is present, without their use 
being guided by the consideration of a more valuable end, so that 
the results are accidental. The effort that goes with civilisation may 
lead in part to over-exertion, to an overstraining of forces ; in part (in 
the case of extreme differentiation) to a one-sided direction of effort ; 
and partly to isolation, to the fragmentary elimination of individual 
activities. In the single individual certain faculties are fostered (in 
the one intelligence, in the other physical power for work) at the 
cost of other faculties ; the harmony, the capacity of feeling oneself 
as totality and unity is lacking. By such one-sidedness the individ- 
ual becomes of value only as a wheel in a great machine: he serves 
merely as a means, not as anend. And such a one-sided individual 
development is connected with a one-sided social development. The 
suppression of certain features of the nature of the individual goes 
hand in hand with the suppression of single estates and classes of 


society. If we identify civilisation and ethics, without qualification, 





* Compare my article in the /uternational Journal of Ethics, No. 1. p. 60. 
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and regard progress as a safer criterion than welfare, we should 
overlook the fact that there exists also a social question. The social 
question is an ethical question and at the same time a question of 
the correction of civilisation,—both by means of the principle of 
welfare. Would it be right that the products of material and ideal 
civilisation should only fall to the share of a small minority, while 
all the rest should not be able to participate therein? This would 
clash completely with the ideal of society that flows from the prin- 
ciple of welfare. For the greatest welfare is present when every 
single individual so develops himself in an independent manner that 
just by this independent development of his own he assists others to 
a similar development from their point of view. Then does there 
exist a harmonious society of independent personalities. The idea of 
such a society is the highest ethical idea that flows from the principle 
of welfare. Every individual is then a little world for himself and yet 
stands in the most intimate reciprocal connection with the great 
world of which he is a part. The individual serves the race and the 
race serves the individual. Every position of isolation, every in- 
equality in the distribution of possessions and of employments must 
be founded in the demands of the various circumstances and prob- 
lems of life, and the faculties and impulses of each individual shall 
be developed as fully and richly as is compatible with the conditions 
of life of the whole race. 

6) It follows from the considerations presented, that it is by no 
means always easy to apply the principle of welfare in individual 
cases. The particular relations of the affairs in question can be so 
complicated that we are not able to take a broad survey of them and 
foresee the results of our interference. We cannot deduce a priori 
from the principle of welfare any system of particular acts, any de- 
terminate order of society, any civilisation. Its value (like that of 
the principle of causality in the theoretical field) is to present and 
to formulate problems, and to serve as a guide to their treatment. 
It is regulative, not constructive. It presumes the immediate in- 
voluntary life of the individual and of society, and its function does 
not begin until the conscious discussion and treatment occurs of the 


value on the one hand of that which has thus been developed, and 
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on the other of the manner in which the development shall be con- 
ducted in the future. All ethics thus acquires an Aéstorica/ character. 
We never—either in our own individuality or in society—commence 
from the very beginning, but are always obliged to start witha 
definite foundation and to work our way further under the guidance 


of the principles and ideals that spring from our nature. 


III. 


1) In the previous remarks I have essayed a discussion of the 
principle of welfare which may perhaps make clearer what was not 
‘so distinct in my former expositions (‘‘Ethik,” Chapters III and 
VII). The difficulty always occurs in the enunciation of a principle, 
that a direct demonstration of its validity cannot be given. Of so 
much greater significance is it then if an indirect proof can be adduced 
by showing that the very ones who contest it are themselves forced 
to employ it and actually to employ it without being aware of it. 

I maintain now that Dr. Paul Carus in his book ‘‘ The Ethical 
Problem,” in which he combats the principle of welfare, has not been 
able to avoid giving such an indirect confirmation of the validity of 
this principle. Before attempting to show this in detail I shall make 
a few remarks concerning the criticism of my ‘‘ Ethics” which Dr. 
Carus wrote in the first number of Zhe Monist, and which in an ab- 
breviated form is also embodied in the treatise above mentioned. 

Dr. Carus thinks that I have practically surrendered the prin- 


ciple of welfare when I define welfare to consist in activity. His. 


words are: 


‘‘ If welfare is to be interpreted as activity, work, development ; if this kind of 


active welfare is the greatest good, whatever admixture of pain and whatever ab- 
sence of “pleasurable feeling it may have; if the greatest amount of a state of con- 
tinuous pleasurable feeling is not welfare in an ethical sense, what becomes of the- 
utilitarian definition of welfare as pleasurable feeling ? If, however, welfare is ‘the 
state of a continuous pleasurable feeling,’ how can we declare that the life of a pes- 
simistic philosopher is preferable to that of a joyful fool ?” 

To this I answer, that ¢/ it could be proved that increasing pain 
followed necessarily on a// advancement of civilisation (without this 
pain being compensated for, as Clara’s philosophy demanded, by 


new and proportionately greater feelings of pleasure), in that case it 
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would be impossible to combine civilisation and welfare. But only 
a pessimistic dogmatism—which is just as current in the atmos- - 
phere of to-day as optimistic dogmatism—could assert this. What 
experience teaches us is this, that we find ourselves amid a develop- 
ment, in a line of tendencies the final results of which we cannot 
foresee but which hitherto have evoked at many points new forces 
and have thereby opened new sources of satisfaction. Everything 
that arouses our greatest and most permanent pleasurable feeling 
has arisen within this development. This justifies our courage and 
our hope in behalf of further progress, although conflict and pain 
will as we may foresee not be wanting, and although the way leads 
through many deserts. Experience alone can show how far we shall 
be able to get. I agree with Dr. Carus that ‘‘this world of ours is 
not a world suited to the taste of a pleasure-seeker,’’ if we under- 
stand by pleasure passive sensual enjoyment, an enjoyment which 
is not united with the rest and nourishment with which not only an 
immediate pleasurable feeling is connected but whereby power is 
also gathered for continued endeavor. If so many pleasure-seekers 
go through life without having their eyes opened to its true signifi- 
cance and purpose, this fact is precisely one of the things that clash 
‘with the principle of welfare, for the latter claims all faculties and 
powers, and demands that they that sleep be awakened,—that is if 
they really possess useful faculties. For perhaps the ‘joyful fool” 
cannot accomplish more than he does. Wherefore then disturb 
him, if his pleasure harms neither himself nor others and if his 
awakening will only lead to unrest and pain for himself and perhaps 
also for others ? I pointed out the fact in my ‘‘ Ethics,” * that we can 
determine by the principle of welfare alone in what cases we are to 
destroy a state of equilibrium or shatter an illusion. 

I have admitted the fossibility of a conflict between civilisation 
and welfare. Wherever such a conflict arises, there, according to 
my conception, appears an ethical problem, which must be deter- 
mined by the principle of welfare, since any order of things or any 


development that brought with it permanent and everlasting pain 





* Danish edition, p. 94. German edition, p. 109. 
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would be in effect a dissolution of life itself. Such pain, however, 
(as even pessimistic philosophers are optimistic enough to hope, ) 
would destroy the will to live. If we live in spite of pain it is be- 
cause there is always a surplus of satisfaction. 

I give the idea of welfare no arbitrary extension when I deny 
that it should be limited to denote a passive condition produced 
once for all time. For our nature is at no stage wholly complete ; 
no one condition can stand therefore as definitive. The future, and 
the new horizons opened, will make new demands on our capacities 
and our will, and in the testing of any state of things it must ac- 
cordingly be a necessary point of view to establish whether in addi- 
tion to the direct satisfaction which it probably affords it at the same 
time prepares the capacities and the possibilities of a continued de- 
velopment answering to the new relations. It may be necessary to 
choose some arduous employment which later necessarily brings 
with it long continued rest and inactivity. Darwin’s struggle with 
his feeble health is a good example. The man who from love of 
country or to save a fellow-being risks his life, prefers the active 
satisfaction of a single moment (the satisfaction, namely, which 
he feels beforehand at the thought of saving his country or a human 
life) to the passive joys of years and years. It was such a moment 
in which Faust saw himself living in mind 

‘‘ Auf freiem Grund mit freiem Volk” 
and which thereby made life of value to him, which all the earthly 
gratifications that the demon was able to obtain for him could not 
accomplish. In the face of the pleasure that such a moment can 
produce the thought of pain and death vanishes. Thus alone is 
self-sacrifice psychologically intelligible. 

2) While I cannot see that Dr. Carus has pointed out a con- 
tradiction in my theory of welfare, I may further assert that he him- 
self cannot without a self-contradiction escape recognising the prin- 
ciple of welfare. Dr. Carus indeed, in a certain sense, himself enun- 
ciates this very principle. He says, in the preface to ‘‘ The Ethical 
Problem,” page iii, ‘‘The aim of ethics is neither the welfare of 
self nor that of other individuals, but of those interests that are su- 
perindividual.” The aim therefore is to be welfare, not however 
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the welfare of individuals but of ‘‘superindividual interests.” This 
strange expression is defined in certain subsequent passages of the 
book. Dr. Carus speaks, namely, later on, of ‘‘that superindividual 
soul-life which we call society.”* It is admitted in this, that when 
we speak of welfare we speak impliedly of soul-life. But how can 

we give to society as such a soul-life that is different from the soul- 
life of the single individuals that have their existence simultaneously 

and successively in that society? This is merely a mythical and 

mystical personification of society, which may have arisen in the 

comparison, in many respects instructive, between society and an 

organism, which however can possess at best a poetical, but no 

scientific, value. The idea of society, if it is to be scientifically 

employed, must always be so applied that at every point the definite 

group of individuals which it represents may be established. The 

great importance of this idea consists in the fact that it expresses 

the common and permanent interests of individuals simultaneously 

and successively existing, in opposition to the interests of single 

individuals, or of a smaller group, or of a limited period of time. 

Ethical perception, (unless it starts from the point of view of ego- 

istical individualism, ) must apply its test from the point of view of 

society. It leads in this case to the consideration of our own and 

others’ actions not only with respect to our own individual circum- 

stances but sub specie eterni so to speak, that is with respect to their 

relation to the great whole of which not only we, but also other 

human beings are parts. Along with the educative power of author- 

ities, it is due to the sympathy in virtue of which the individual 

causes to re-echo in his own bosom the feelings of others, that 

ethical ideals have been formed in the human mind. But as soon 

as it is made impossible to transpose the idea of society into the 

idea of individuals that live under certain definite conditions, this 

idea contains no instruction for us in ethical respects. No ethical 

norms can in this case be deduced from it. Emotional mysticism 

takes the place of ethical thought and volition. 

Such a mysticism has of course its value. Powerful emotion 





* Pages 33, 38, and 4o. 
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leads naturally to a state in which all definite ideas recede, the 
mind becoming entirely occupied by emotional feeling. It will 
furthermore be difficult to represent by any adequate conception 
the great multitude of human characters on which our conduct in 
given circumstances can acquire decisive influence. The expression 
‘society,’ or ‘race,’ characterises very well the unconcluded and 
the unsurveyable in so many of the consequences of human methods 
of action and order of life, and it will therefore not be possible to 
dispense with it. But transposition into concrete conceptions must 
always be possible. A welfare that at one or another stage is not 
the welfare of definite individuals is a self-contradiction, and any’ 
act that at one period or another does not lead to the welfare of 
definite individuals has no value. 

In Wundt’s ‘‘Ethics,” pages 429 to 431, the same line of 
thought is found as this of Dr. Carus. Public well-being and pro- 
gress, according to Wundt, do not consist in the well-being of the 
greatest possible number of individuals : for the individual is ephem- 
eral! ‘‘ However richly blest and however perfect the individual 
existence may be, it is but a drop in the ocean of life. What can 
individual happiness and individual pain mean to the world?” I 
should say to this : Yes, it is true, the ocean does not exist for the 
sake of the individual drops; but what is an ocean that does not 
consist of drops? And is not the whole ocean clear if every single 
drop is clear? And only then is it wholly clear. 

Just as there are people who cannot see the woods for the trees, 
so there are also people who cannot see the trees for the woods. In 
ethics this method of conception leads to the consideration of human 
aspiration as the means of superhuman ends. Every ethics that 
seeks to stand on a basis of experience and remain within the possi- 
bility of progressive verification, must cling to the standpoint of 
‘¢man with men,” It need not for this reason overlook the fact, 
that ethical conduct, like all unfolding of power, is connected with 
the universal world-process. 

3) Dr. Carus also approaches the principle of welfare upon an- 
other, less mystical path. He maintains, with great emphasis, that 
ethics must be based on facts, on insight into the real, the actual, 
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order of nature. Our ideals—this is the opinion of Dr. Carus— 
arise through the wants which the relations of reality awaken in us, 
and must be realised by the means which the relations of reality 
supply. 

‘The new ethics is based upon facts and is applied to facts”’ (p. 18). 

‘‘Man wants something, so he conceives the idea how good it would be if he 
had it. . . . Only by studying facts will he be enabled to realise his ideals” (pp. 19 
and 20). R 

‘If you wish to exist, obey reason. Reason teaches us how to regulate our 
actions in conformity with the order of natural laws. If we do regulate them in 
conformity with the order of natural laws, they will stand; otherwise not. In the 
former case they will be good, they will agree with the cosmical conditions of ex- 
istence ; in the latter case they are bad, they will not agree with the cosmical con- 
ditions of existence ; therefore they will necessarily produce disorder and evil” (pp. 
31, 32). 

It appears to me clear from this, that the reason why we must 
regulate our actions to conform with natural laws, must be the fact 
that otherwise they cannot ‘‘stand,” which is explained more in de- 
tail in what follows, to mean that they are constituted to produce 
‘¢disorder and evil,”—which in its turn must be surely understood 
as meaning that disorder is itself an evil. If disorder were no evil, 
and if no further evils resulted from actions which are not ‘in con- 
formity with the order of natural laws,” what foundation would Dr. 
Carus in that case be able to give his ethics? I wholly agree with Dr. 
Carus that our conduct if it is to be ethical must support itself upon 
as profound a comprehension of the relations of reality as physical 
science, psychology, and social science alone can furnish. But 
this requirement can only be made good through and by the principle of 
welfare. It has validity only for the person who wills that his con- 
duct shall ‘*stand”’ and produce no evil, either in extended or in 
limited circles. If pain and death were not evils, this requirement 
would have no validity. 

To judge from his somewhat indefinite expressions one might 
suspect in Dr. Carus here a votary of egoistic hedonism, were it not 
that a number of other passages in his book exclude this suspicion. 

However, it seems quite clear to me that his final criterion 
must coincide with the principle of welfare. His ethics is an ethics 
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of expediency, in that his ultimate criterion is the influence of ac- 
tions on the life of mankind. 

4) Dr. Carus justly emphasises the relation of ethics to our 
world-conception at large. But this connection does not mean that 
ethics can be derived by deduction from a philosophical system 
previously given. Ethics is an independent discipline which starts 
from its own peculiar assumptions (which cannot of course stand in 
contradiction to other established assumptions), although it is obliged 
to make much use of the results furnished by other sciences. Ethics 
has an independent foundation in the laws of feeling and volitional 
life, just as the theory of knowledge has its foundation in the laws 
of sensations and perceptions. In conformity with the law of econ- 
omy, (which must prevail in science even though it should not pre- 
vail in nature,) we must restrict the established postulates of the 
single sciences to the least possible limit. If after doing this agree- 
ment between the single sciences finally occurs, this result will be 
all the more valuable. 

According to Dr. Carus ethics is to be derived now from a 
philosophical total world-conception, as according to his view (‘‘ The 
Ethical Problem,” p. 71) it originally arose through the influence of 
the positive religions.* Very weighty objections can be made in my 
opinion against this latter assumption. It is a fact that the lowera 
religion stands the less ethical character it possesses, and the very 
lowest religions it is probable possess no ethical value whatever. 
The question then arises how religion gradually acquired its ethical 
character. The ethical ideas which were perceived in the nature of 
the deity must have had a natural origin, and this origin can be 
sought only in the life of man with men. The ethical norms and 
ideas developed themselves here spontaneously and have been just 
as spontaneously projected or hypostatised as the attributes of di- 
vinity. In the history of the religion of Greece we can see clearly 
exhibited the development of gods as powers of nature to gods as 
the expression of an ethical order of nature. Compare for instance, 





*Dr. Carus expresses himself differently in Zhe Open Court (1890, p. 2549), 
where religion and ethics are called twins ; whereas in Zhe Ethical Problem the lat- 
ter is the daughter of the former. 
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the Dodonzan and the Homeric Zeus with the Zeus that appears in 
the ideal belief of Eschylus. The experiences are made in human 
life that lead to the formation of divine ideals. Gods grow better 
and more gentle according as men themselves grow better and 
gentler. Religious conceptions are idealised experiences. If religion 
is a factor in the development of ethics it is because man conceives 
and represents his essential ideals in a religious form. The move- 
ment proceeds therefore from experience to experience ; that which 
acts on nature is, as Shakespeare says, always an art that has been 
produced by nature itself. How could man understand the meaning 
of the ethical qualities attributed to his deities if he were not ac- 
quainted to some extent with these qualities through experience? 

That which distinguishes philosophical from theological ethics 
is not the fact that the former is constructed on the basis of some 
philosophical system and the latter upon ecclesiastical dogmatism, 
but the fact that philosophical ethics brings out into full conscious- 
ness the psychological basis upon which ethieal life has actually al- 
ways more or less indirectly builded, and draws all the consequences 
implied in this. In this it furnishes an independent contribution to 
a philosophical system. 

5) It seems to me to be perfectly justified, that the distinguished 
men who lead the Ethical Societies keep these institutions as inde- 
pendent as possible not only of all definite dogmatic tendency of 
thought but also of all unnecessary philosophical hypotheses and 
speculations. With respect to what concerns the first principles of 
ethics itself, it is not necessary for the practical ethicist to occupy 
any definite point of view, although it would be very.fortunate if he 
were acquainted with the discussion of these principles and could 
take part in an independent manner in the same. He who proposes 
to teach applied mathematics or employ it in practice need not be- 
gin with a definite position with respect to the nature and origin of 
mathematical principles. So also in ethics there is a complete group 
of ideas and endeavors which are independent of the manner in 
which the first principles are conceived. The essential thing for the 
Ethical Societies is, (as Dr. Stanton Coit has said in his beautiful 
book ‘‘Die Ethische Bewegung in der Religion,”’) agreement as to 
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the methods of development of character and as to the type of char- 
acter to be developed. 

Dr. Carus can have really nothing to object to in this method 
of conception, inasmuch as it is his conviction that in the passage 
from the supernatural to the natural establishment of ethics the 
‘substance of our morality ” will not be changed. In an article in 
The Open Court, at page 2575, he says: ‘‘The most important moral 
rules are not to be altered..... Some of them will be altered as 
little as our arithmetical table can be changed.” In this passage less 
importance’ for the contents of ethics-is attributed to the various 
‘points of view than I should be obliged to assign. Yet all the sooner 
should Dr. Carus really admit that the Ethical Societies have added 
to their other services that of holding a proper course between the 
different dogmatic and philosophical systems. 

6) This last dispute it appears to me also testifies to the expe- 
diency of distinguishing between the different ethical problems. By 
so doing Dr. Carus would also have been more just in his position 
with regard to utilitarianism. The latter has not arisen so much 
from the impulse to supply a motive for ethical conduct as from the 
impulse to acquire an absolute criterion. It is true the powerful in- 
fluence of Hobbes and Locke brought it about that many of the later 
utilitarians embraced the egoistic theory ; but by their side marched 
another group of utilitarian ethicists (among the earlier, Bacon, Cum- 
berland, Shaftesbury, and Hutcheson) who did not subscribe to this 
theory. So far as | know, Hutcheson was the first with whom the 
formula occurs: ‘‘ The greatest happiness. of the greatest number.” 
These very historical facts show how important it is in the treatment 
of ethical problems to apply the maxim ‘‘ Divide et impera !” I have 
therefore prefaced this my apology for the principle of welfare by 
calling attention to the relative and mutual independence of ethical 


problems. 


Hara_Lp HOFFDING. 








THE CRITERION OF ETHICS AN OBJECTIVE 
REALITY. 


I. TWO DEFINITIONS OF GOOD. 


a Mr. Herbert Spencer in his ‘‘ Data of Ethics” may be 
considered as the most persuasive and popular, Prof. 
Harald H6ffding, it appears to me, is the most scholarly and learned 
expounder of that ethical theory which bases morality upon the 
principle of the greatest happiness for the greatest number. Zhe 
Monist No.1 contained (pp. 139-141) a criticism of Professor Héff- 
ding’s work on Ethics, and Professor H6ffding’s article in this num- 
ber is in part a further exposition of his views, and in part an answer 
to the criticism of Zhe Monist. 
Professor Héffding proposes, as pointed out in the criticism of 
The Monist, two criteria of ethics, (1) that which promotes the life- 
totality, and (2) that which produces a continuous and permanent 
state of pleasurable feelings. These two criteria happen to come in 
conflict. John Stuart Mill calls attention to the fact that a well fed pig 
is more satisfied than man and a jolly fool is happier than Socrates. 
When Professor H6ffding considers the state of man preferable to 
that of a pig, while granting that the latter, and not the former, en- 
joys a continuous state of pleasurable feelings, when he similarly 
prefers the doleful disposition of a sombre philosopher to the empty 
merriness of a happy fool, he does if my opinion unquestionably 
surrender the second criterion in favor of the first. 
Professor H6ffding’s present explanation of the subject does 
not satisfy me. The main point of my criticism, it seems to me, has 
not been answered, and the difficulty is not overcome. Professor 
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H6ffding declares that the strong desire for activity, development, 
and progress does not exist at all stages. It is itself a consequence 
of development and progress (p. 537). This, it may be granted, 
explains why a civilised society cannot help developing workers that 
plod and toil, finding no satisfaction unless they plod and toil; but 
it does not explain why (if after all the criterion of our ethical judg- 
ment remains happiness or the continuous state of pleasurable feel- 
ings) their state is preferable to that of indolent and happy savages. 

Professor Héffding says: 

‘‘ 7f it could be proved that increasing pain followed necessarily on all advance- 
ment of civilisation . . . . in that case it would be impossible to combine civilisation 
and welfare” (i. e. a continuous state of pleasurable feelings). 

Well, ¢f that be so,—as Professor H6ffding himself in the com- 
parison of man to a pig and of Socrates to a fool has actually con- 
ceded to be true,—if we stand between the dilemma of civilisation 
and welfare, or in other words if we have the choice only between 
a higher stage of life and a happier state of existence, which is pref- 
erable? That which Professor H6ffding considers as preferable is 
his true criterion of what he calls good. The other one holds only 
so long as it agrees with his true and final criterion, so long as it 
does not come in conflict with it. 

Suppose we select as the final criterion of ethics not the growth 
and development of the life-totality, but that of procuring to the 
greatest number of men, as much as possible, a continuous state of 
pleasurable feelings,—what will be the outcome of it? Can we sup- 
pose that, if these two principles collide, we shall be able to stop 
growth? Can we expect to overcome nature and to curtail natural 
evolution so as to bring about a more favorable balance between our 
pleasures and pains? If we do, we shall soon find out that we have 
reckoned without our host. 

A conflict between civilisation and welfare, (i. e. between nat- 
ural evolution and our pleasurable feelings, ) would not discontinue 
civilisation as Professor Héffding supposes, it would rather pro- 
duce a change in what we have to consider as welfare. We-have to 
be pleased with the development of our race according to the laws 
of nature, and those who are displeased might just as well commit 
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suicide at once, for they will go to the wall, they will disappear from 
the stage of life. Those alone will survive who are pleased with 
that which the laws of nature demand. 

Our pleasurable feelings are subjective, nature and the laws of 
evolution are objective. The criterion of ethics is not subjective 
but objective. The question is not what produces pleasurable feel- 


ings, but what is the unalterable order of the world with which we 


have to be pleased. 

The question of ethics, in my mind, is not what we wish to do 
or what we think we ought to do, but what we must do. Nature pre- 
scribes a definite course. If we choose another one, we shall not 
reach our aim, and if we reach it, it will be for a short time only. 

The aim of nature is not the happiness of living beings, the aim 
of nature, in the realm of organised life, is growth, development, 
evolution. Pleasures and pains are phases in the household of life, 
they are not life’s aim. Experience shows that in reaching a higher 
stage we acquire an additional sensibility for both, for new pleasures 
and new pains. The pleasures of human existence in comparison 
with those of animals have been as much:intensified and increased 
as the pains. The ratio has on the average remained about the same 
and it has rarely risen in favor of pleasures. Rather the reverse 
takes place: the higher man loses the taste of enjoying himself with- 
out losing the sensitiveness of pain. 

Ethics, as a science and from the standpoint of positivism, has 
to inquire what according to the nature of things we must do. It 
has to study facts and from facts it has to derive rules (the moral 
prescripts) which will assist us in doing at once what we shall after 
all have todo. The criterion of -ethics is not some standard which 


we put up ourselves, the criterion of ethics is agreement with facts. 


II. THE AUTHORITY OF MORAL COMMANDS. 


Professor Héffding emphasises ‘‘ the fact that there is not merely 
one single ethical problem but many ”—a fact which cannot be de- 
nied, for there are, indeed, innumerable problems of an ethical na- 
ture. However, we must bear in mind that all the ethical problems 
are closely interconnected. The better we understand them, the 
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more shall we recognise that all together form one great system of 
problems, and that one problem lies at the bottom of all. This one 
basic problem I have-called ¢he ethical problem. 

The solution of the basic problem of ethics will not involve the 
ready solution of all the rest, but we can be sure that it will throw 
light upon any question that is of an ethical nature. 

Professor Héffding recognises the importance of system in 
ethics. He says: 

‘‘The systematism of ethical science is still so little advanced that it is neces- 
sary to draw out a general outline before we pass on to any single feature. The 
value of systematism is namely this, that we are immediately enabled to see the 
connection of the single questions with one another as well as their distinctive pe- 
culiarity.” 

It appears almost unfair toward the present state of ethical sci- 
ence when Professor Héffding adds: 


‘‘In ethics we are not yet so far advanced.” 


If we were not, we should do our best to advance so as to rec- 
ognise the unity of all ethical problems. We must first recognise 
the ethical problem, before we can with any hope of success ap- 
proach the many, which are dependent upon the one. 

Which is the one basic problem of ethics ? 

We read in Matthew, xxi. 23: 

‘‘ And when Jesus was come into the temple, the chief priests and the elders of 
the people came unto him as he was teaching and said, By what authority doest 
thou these things ? and who gave thee this authority ?” 

This question is legitimate and all our ethical conceptions must 
necessarily depend upon the answer which we accept as satisfactory. 
The basic problem of ethics is the foundation of ethics, it is the jus- 
tification of the ethical prescripts, it is the discovery of the author- 
ity upon which ethical rules are based. If there were no power that 
enforces a certain line of conduct, ethics in my opinion would have 
no right of existence ; and if any one preaches certain commands, 
he is bound to give satisfactory reasons why we must obey his com- 
mands. 

Professor Hoffding says that ethics ‘‘starts from its own as- 
sumptions” (p. 111). Ethics should not start from any assumptions. 
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If we are to come to a mutual understanding we must drop all 
subjectivism, we must not study ethics from special points of view, 
from the principles or standards of any individual or group of indi- 
viduals. There is not the slightest use of a person making him- 
self any ‘‘highest and only aim ” which, it may be true, ‘‘ from ‘his 
point of view can never be refuted.” So long as ethics starts from 
assumptions or principles, it will be no science; for truly, as Pro- 
fessor H6ffding says in excuse of the inability to prove principles, 
‘¢The difficulty always occurs in the enunciation of a principle that 
a direct demonstration of its validity cannot be given.” 

The requirement of ethics is to arrive at statements of fact. 
Let us build upon facts and we shall stand upon solid ground. 

Ethics in order to be scientific must be based upon the objective 
and unalterable order of things, upon the ascertainable data of ex- 
perience, upon the laws of nature. 

Professor Héffding says : 

‘‘ Religious ethics is founded on authority. Its coz¢énts are the revealed com- 
mands of authority; the fee/ing which impels us ¢o pass ethical judgments is the 
fear or reverence or love with which men are filled“in the presence of divine 
authority.” 

Scientific ethics can in this respect not be different from re- 
ligious ethics, for it is also based upon authority. A scientific 
ethicist has to proceed like any other naturalist ; he must observe 
the course of events and attempt to discover the laws in accordance 
with which the events take place. These laws are no less unalter- 
able than any other natural laws, and we may appropriately call 
them the natural laws of ethics. The moral commands of ethical 
teachers have been derived, either instinctively or with a clear scien- 
tific insight, from the natural laws of ethics. The authority of the nat- 
ural laws of ethics has been decked out by different religious teachers 


with more or less mythological tinsel or wrapped in mystic dark- 


ness ; for practical purposes it remained to some limited extent the 
same and will to some extent always remain the same, for we shall 
have to obey the moral law, be it from fear, or reverence, or love. 

The unity of all the ethical problems will be preserved, however 
much they may be differentiated. Indeed Professor Héffding in his 
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enumeration sufficiently indicates their interconnection. He speaks 
of (1) the motive principle of judgment, (2) the test-principle of 
judgment, and (3) of the motive to action. Whatever’ difference 
he makes between these three terms, it is obvious that whether and 
how far judgments, tests, or motives are sound will depend upon 
their agreement with the authority of the natural law of ethics. The 
pedagogic problem is also connected with the ethical problem be- 
cause upon our solution of the latter will directly depend the aim 
and indirectly also the method of education. Such complex motives 
as ‘‘ambition or the instinct of acquisition” will become ‘‘the means 
of attaining to true ethical self-assertion ” in the degree proportional 
to the elements they contain which will strengthen our efforts of 
setting us at one with the natural law of ethics. 

To sum up: The natural law of ethics has to be derived from 
facts like all other natural laws. The natural law of ethics is the 
authority upon which all moral commands are based, and agreement 


with the natural law of ethics is the final criterion of ethics. 


III. ETHICS AND WELFARE. 


I have no objection to an ethics of welfare ; on the contrary, I 
consider every ethics as an ethics of welfare. My objection to Pro- 
fessor H6ffding’s ethics is solely directed against his definition of 
welfare as ‘‘a continuous state of pleasurable feelings.” Welfare 
is according to my terminology that state of things which is in ac- 
cord with the natural law of ethics, and it so happens that welfare 
must as a rule not only be bought, but also constantly maintained 
with many pains, troubles, anxieties, and sacrifices. It is true that 
upon the whole there may be a surplus of happiness and of satisfac- 
tion, if not of pleasures; but the surplus of happiness (important 
though it is) does not constitute that which is morally good in welfare. 
Morally good (the characteristic feature of the ethical idea of wel- 
fare) is that which is in accord with the natural law of ethics. 

If the term ‘‘utility” were defined by Utilitarians in the sense 
in which I .define welfare, I should also have no objection to utili- 
tarianism. The Utilitarians, however, define their theory as ‘‘the 
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Greatest Happiness Principle,” and if ‘‘useful” is taken in its or- 
dinary sense as that which is profitable or advantageous, it makes 
of utilitarianism an ethics of expediency. 


IV. FEELINGS AND JUDGMENTS. 


The ‘fundamental difference between Professor Héffding and 
myself, and as it seems to me his zp@ror e005, lies in his defini- 
tion of ethical judgments. He says: , 

‘‘Ethical judgments, judgments concerning good. and bad, in their simplest 
form are expressions of feeling, and never lose that character however much in- 
fluence clear and reasoned knowledge may acquire with respect to them. 

I.am very well aware of the fact that all thinking beings are 
first feeling beings. Thought cannot develop in the absence of 
feeling. Without feeling there is no thought; but thought is not 
feeling, and feeling is not thought.* By thought I understand the 
operations that take place among representative feelings, and the 
essential feature of these feelings is not whether they are pleasur- 
able or painful, but that they are correct representations. Judgments 
are perhaps the most important mental operations. There are logical 
judgments, legal judgments, ethical judgments, etc. In none of 
them is the feeling element of mental activity of any account. That 
which makes of them -judgments is the reasoning or the thought- 
activity. Whether a judgment is correct or not does not depend 
upon the feeling that may be associated with it, but it depends upon 
the truth of its several ideas and the propriety of their connection. 

A judgment, be it logical, juridical, ethical, or any other, is the 
more liable to be wrong, the more we allow the feeling element to 
play a part in it. Judgments swayed by strong feelings become 
biassed ; they can attain to the ideal of truth only by an entire elimi- 


nation of feeling. 





* See the chapter ‘‘The Nature of Thought” in Zhe Soul of Man, p. 354. 

+ Professor Héffding says: ‘‘The feeling of pleasure is the only psychological 
criterion of health and power of life.’” Every physician knows the insufficiency of 
this criterion. Many consumptives declare that they feel perfectly well even a few 
hours before their death. 
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Ethics in which the feeling element is the main spring of ac- 
tion, is called sentimentalism. Sentimental ethics have no more 
right to exist than a sentimental logic or a sentimental jurisprudence. 

The philosophy of Clarchen in ‘‘ Egmont” appears to be very 
strong sentimentalism, and I do not believe that her demeanor can 
be set up as an example for imitation. Her love happiness is an 
intoxication. She vacillates between two extremes, now himmelhoch 
jauchzend and now sum Tode betribt, and her life ends in insaniyt. 

To consider ethical or any other judgments as feelings, and to 
explain their nature accordingly, seems to me no better than to 
speak of concepts as consisting of vowels and consonants, and to 
explain the nature of conceptual thought from the sounds of the 
letters. We cannot speak without uttering sounds, but the laws of 
speech or of grammar have nothing to do with sound and cannot be 
explained in terms of sound. When we think and judge, we are 
most assuredly feeling, but the feeling is of no account, and whether 
the feeling is pleasurable, or painful, or indifferent, has nothing to 
do whatever with the correctness or the ethical value of judgments. 


V. PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

It is very strange that, so far as I am aware, no ethicist who 
bases ethics upon the Happiness Principle has ever investigated the 
nature of pleasure and pain. It is generally assumed that pleasure 
is an indication of growth and pain of decay, but it has never been 
proved, and after a careful consideration of this theory I have come 
to the conclusion that it is based upon an error. Growth is rarely 
accompanied with pleasure and decay is mostly painless. 

Optimistic philosophers look upon pleasure as positive and pain 
as negative, while the great pessimist Schopenhauer turns the tables 
and says pleasure is negative and pain positive. 

An impartial consideration of the subject will show that both 
pleasure and pain are positive. Pain is felt whenever disturbances 
take place, pleasure is felt whenever wants are satisfied, and un- 
satisfied wants are perhaps the most prominent among the distur- 


bances that produce pain.* 





* See the chapter ‘‘ Pleasure and Pain” in Zhe Soul of Man, p. 338. 
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Professor Héffding says: 

‘‘I agree with Dr. Carus that ‘‘this world of ours is not a world suited to the 
taste of a pleasure-seeker,”’ if we understand by pleasure passive sensual enjoyment, 
an enjoyment which is not united with the rest and nourishment with which not 
only an immediate pleasurable feeling is connected, but whereby power is also 
gathered for continued endeavor.” , 

When I say that this world of ours is not a world suited to the 
taste of the pleasure-seeker, I do not restrict the meaning of pleas- 
ure to ‘‘passive sensual enjoyment,” but to all kinds of pleasure. 
There are also intellectual and artistic voluptuaries who sacrifice 
anything, even the performance of duty, to their pleasure, which I 
grant is far superior to any kind of passive sensual enjoyment. The 
pursuit of pleasure is not wrong in itself ; but it is not ethical either. 
Ethics in my opinion has nothing to do either with my own pleas- 
ures or with the pleasures of anybody else. The object of ethics is 
the performance of duty ; and the main duty of man is the per- 
formance of that which he needs must do according to the laws of 
nature, to let his soul grow and expand, and to develop to ever 


higher and nobler aims. 
VI. PLEASURABLE FEELINGS AS AN ETHICAL CRITERION. 


I know of a French teacher who has an excellent French pro- 
nunciation and speaks with perfect accuracy, but whenever he is 
asked to give a rule which may serve as a guide and a help to cor- 
rect grammer and elocution, he says: ‘‘ The chief rule in French is 
euphony.”—‘‘ Exactly! But the same rule holds good in a certain 
sense for all languages.”—‘‘O no,” he says, ‘‘the German is harsh 
and the English is tongue-breaking ; only in French is the supreme 
law euphony.”—‘‘ Now for instance,” we venture to ‘object, ‘‘you 
say /a harpe and not /’arpe; you pronounce the a/ different in dif- 
ferent words you say /’a/, but you say z/ fait and you have again a 
different pronunciation of the a7 in nous faisons.” He replies, ‘To 
pronounce /’a/, or as the Germans say chai would be barbarous. 
To say /’arpe, instead of /a harpe is simply ridiculous.”—‘‘ The ques- 
tion is,” we continued in our attempts to understand him, “ what is 
euphonious to the ear of an educated Frenchman? ”—< Well,” he 


says, ‘‘the ear will tell you. That which jars on the ear is wrong. 
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To say gua?’ instead of guatre, or vot’ instead of votre, is wrong, it 


is vulgar. Why? it jars on the ear.” 

This method of teaching French appears to me a good illustra- 
tion of our objection to the happiness principle of ethics. It is 
perfectly true that instances of immorality jar on the feelings of 
ethically trained minds. Why? They have become accustomed 
to them and look upon them as barbarous. Ungrammatical ex- 
pressions and such pronunciations as do not agree with the spirit of 
a language are suppressed by those who recognise them as incon- 
gruous elements. Mistakes jar on their ears because they aré in- 
correct, but they are not incorrect because they jar. 

Oatmeal is a favorite dish among the Scotch. If you ask them 
why they eat it, they will most likely tell you, because it has an 
agreeable taste. But why do they like it? Because they have 
through generations grown accustomed to a dish which is con- 
ducive to health. Most of the dishes that are wholesome have an 
agreeable taste to a non-corrupted tongue. But agreeable taste for 
that reason cannot be considered as the supreme rule in selecting 
our menu. Agreeable taste is in cases of sickness a very unreliable 
guide and it is no criterion for a wholesome dinner. Surely the 
ethics of eating could not be based on agreeable taste. 

The pleasurable feeling that is perceived in the satisfaction of 
hunger through appropriate food or in the satisfaction of any want, 
is not the bedrock of fact to which we can dig down; it is in itself 
a product of custom, of inherited habits, and other circumstances ; 
and it can the less be used as a criterion because it varies greatly 
with the slightest change of its conditions. 

Liberty is generally and rightly considered as a good, even 
though the slave may have and very often actually has enjoyed 
more happiness than the freed man. Stupidity is considered as an 
evil, although it inflicts no direct pains'and may be the source of 
innumerable pleasures insipid in the view of others, but delightful 
to the jolly fool. Professor Héffding quotes from Waitz that the 
Indian does not progress because he ‘‘ lives a happy life.” Unhap- 
piness is the cause of progress. We look down upon the Fuegians 
and upon the indolent South American tribe described by Humboldt. 
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But have they not reached the aim of ethics, if happiness be that 
aim? Professor H6ffding says in explanation of their condition : 
























‘‘ That which would make such a life unendurable for us, the strong desire for 


activity, development, and progress, this desire does not exist at such stages.”” 


If that is so, our strong desire for activity should be denounced 
as the source of evil. It would be ethical in that case, as some 
labor unions and trusts actually propose, to stop, or at least, to 
impede further progress. The attempt of the Jesuits in Paraguay, 
which to some extent was an unequivocal success, to rule the people 
through a spiritual dependence satisfying all their wants and keep- 
ing them in perfect contentment, cannot be condemned from that 
principle of welfare which defines welfare as a continuous state of 
pleasurable feelings. | 

I can see how a man can be induced to submit to a moment of 
pain in order to escape more pain in the future, but I cannot see on 
what ground one man can be requested to sacrifice himself to suffer 
pain or to forego his pleasures in order that'a dozen or a hundred 
men may have a jolly time. It appears to me that a greater error 
has never been pronounced than that of making ‘‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” the maxim of ethics. 

For the same reason that prevents us from regarding the prin- 
ciple of happiness as the aim of ethics, or as its test and criterion, we 
cannot consider self-humiliation, contrition, misery, and the abandon- 
ment of gayety and merriness as moral or meritorious. Joy and grief 
are in themselves as little wrong as they are virtuous. Any ethics 
the end of which is a morose austerity, simply because it-makes life 
dreary, is at least as much mistaken as a philosophy which finds the 
purpose of life in mere pleasure, be it ever so vain, simply because 
it is pleasure. To pursue happiness or renounce it, either may 
sometimes be moral and sometimes immoral. Again, to undergo 
pain and to inflict pain on others, or to avoid pain, either may also 
be moral or immoral. The criterion of ethics will not be found in 
the sphere of feelings. Morality cannot be measured by and it 
cannot be expressed in pleasures and pains. 
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VII. THE SUPERINDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY. 


Professor H6ffding criticises my view of ‘‘ that superindividual 
soul-life which we call society,’’ as based upon a mystical person- 
ification of society. 

The superindividual motives of the human soul as I use the 
term, are actual realities, they are no less actual and concrete than 
are the image and the concept of a tree in my brain. I have suffi- 
ciently explained their origin and natural growth (‘‘ Ethical Prob- 
lem,” pp. 34-44), and feel that Professor Héffding’s charge rests 
upon a misunderstanding. It appears to me that his term ‘‘sym- 
pathy,” which he regards as the main element of ethical feelings 
leading to the adoption of the principle of general welfare, is much 
more liable to be interpreted in a mystical way. At least Schopen- 
hauer’s idea of sympathy (which he calls Mi¢/e¢d) is undoubtedly a 
very mysterious thing, and its existence is supposed to be a direct 
‘manifestation of the metaphysical. I do not say that Professor 
H6ffding uses the word sympathy in the sense of Schopenhauer’s 
idea of Mit/eid, but I am sure that if he attempts to explain its 
natural origin, he will (in order to remain positive and scientific) 
have to go over the same ground and arrive at the same conclusion 
as I did, although he may express himself in different words. 

The truth is that man’s ideas consist in representations of things 
and of relations without him, and these ideas are not the product of his 
individual exertions alone, they are the product of social work and of 
the common activity and intercourse of human society. This is true 
of language as a whole and of every single word which we use. This 
is true of all conceptual thought and most so of all ethical impulses. 
In spite of all individualism and in spite of the truth that lies in 
certain claims of individualism as to personal liberty and freedom 
of self-determination, I maintain that there is no individual in the 
sense of a separate ego-existence. That which makes of us human 
beings is the product of social life. I call the ideas and the impulses 
naturally developing in this way, superindividual, and if we could 
take them out of the soul of a man, he would cease to be a man. 


What is man but an incarnation of mankind! Social intercourse 
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and common work produce the superindividual ideas and impulses 
in man, and these superindividual ideas and impulses in their action 
constitute the life of society. 

This view is not ‘‘a mystical personification of society” under 
the simile of an organism, but it is a description of certain facts in 
the development of the human soul. 

Society is not an aggregation of individuals, it is constituted by 
the superindividual element in the souls of individual men. The 
number of people in a society is for ethical purposes unessential. 
Professor Héffding accordingly makes an unimportant feature prom- 
inent, when he says: 

‘‘The idea of society,-if it is to be scientifically employed, must always be so 
applied that at every point the definite group of individuals which it represents may 
be established.” 

If the greatest happiness of the greatest number among a defi- 
nite group of individuals constitutes the morality of an act, would 
not the man who falls among thieves be under the moral obligation to 
renounce his property because the robbers constitute the majority? 

If we leave the superindividual element out of sight, we shall 
naturally fall into the error of counting the individuals and deciding 
right and wrong by majority votes. The pleasure of a majority 
however does not constitute. justice, and the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number is no criterion of that which is to be considered 
as morally good. 

Society in the sense of a mere number of individuals will by and 
by create but does not constitute morality ; nor can the majority of 
a society propose.a criterion. The nature of moral goodness is not 
a matter of number nor of size nor of quantity. It must be sought 
in the quality of our ideas and motives. Moral are those ideas which 
tend to build up the life-totality of our souls so as to engender more 
and more of mankind in man, or still broader expressed, so as to 
keep man in harmony with the whole cosmos—with God. 


VIII. THE POLICY OF THE ETHICAL SOCIETIES. 
Professor Héffding considers it perfectly justified that the lead- 
ers of- the ethical societies ‘‘keep these institutions as independent 
as possible not only of all dogmatic tendency of thought but also of 
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all unnecessary philosophical hypotheses and speculations.” So do 


we, for we object to dogmas, to hypotheses, and mere speculations. 
‘We consider the era of dogmatic religion as past, and trust in the 
rise of a religion based on truth, i. e. a natural and cosmical religion 
which stands on facts verifiable by science. Every religion, be it 
ever so adulterated by superstitions which as a rule, the less tenable 
they appear, are the more tenaciously defended as infallible dogmas— 
contains in its world-conception at least the germ of becoming a 
cosmical religion. The development of all religions aims at one and 
the same goal, namely the recognition of the truth and the aspira- 
tion to live accordingly. Those religions which remain faithful to 
this spirit of the religious sentiment will survive ; they will drop the 
errors of dogmatic belief, they will free themselves of the narrow- 
ness of sectarianism and develop the cosmic religion of truth—of 
that one and sole truth which need not shun the light of criticism 
and which is at one with science. 

We do not object to the ethical societies that they have no dog- 
mas and that they do not identify themselves with a special philos- 
ophy ; we object solely to their proposition to preach ethics without 
having a religion, or without basing ethics upon a conception of the 
world. And why do we object? Simply because it is impossible to 
preach ethics without basing it upon a definite view of the world, 
for ethics is nothing more or less than the endeavor to act according 
to a certain conception, to realise it in deeds. Can you realise in 
deeds a conception without having any? Can you live the truth 
without knowing the truth? You must at least have an instinctive 
inkling of what the truth is. 

Mr. Salter separates the domains of ethics and science. He 
does not believe that ethics can be established on science, for he 
declares that science deals with facts, i. e. that which is, while ethics 
deals with ideals, i. e. that which ought to be. ‘‘We have to be- 
lieve in ethics if we believe in them at all,” Mr. Salter says, ‘‘not 
because they have the fact on their side but because of their own 
intrinsic attractiveness and authority.”* This reminds me of one 





*What Can Ethics Do For Us, p. 5. By W. M. Salter. C. H. Kerr, Chicago, 1891. 
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of Goethe and Schiller’s Xenions in which the German poets criti- 
icise the one-sided positions of enthusiasts (Schwdrmer) and phi- 


listines : 












Had you the power, enthusiasts, to grasp your ideals completely, 
Certainly you would revere Nature. For that is her due. 
? Had you the power philistines, to grasp the total of Nature, 
Surely your path would lead up to th’ idea’s domain. 

Ideals have no value unless they agree with the objective world- 
order which is ascertained through inquiry into the facts of nature. 
Ideals whose ultimate justification is intrinsic attractiveness and 
whose authority is professedly not founded on reality but on rapt 
visions of transcendental beauty, must be characterised as pure 
subjectivism. They are not ideals but dreams. 

The ethical societies have as yet—so far as I am aware of—not 
given a clear and definite definition of good. Professor Adler treats 
this question with a certain slight. Concerning the facts of moral ob- 
ligation he believes in ‘‘a general agreement among good men and 
women everywhere.” (The italics are ours.) Zhe Open Court (in No. 
140) has challenged the Ethical Societies, saying that ‘‘we should be 
very much obliged to the Zthica/ Record, if it would give us a sim- 
ple, plain, and unmistakable definition of what the leaders of the 


ethical movement understand by good, i. e. morally good.” But 













this challenge remained unanswered. 

It will appear that as soon as good is defined not in tautologies, * 
but in definite and unmistakable terms, the conception of good will 
be the expression of a world-conception. Is it possible to do an act 






which is not expressive of an opinion? And if an act is not expres- 





sive of a clear opinion, it is based upon an instinctive, an unclear, 
and undefined opinion. When the ethical societies declare that they 
do not intend to commit themselves to religious or philosophical 
views, they establish ‘an anarchy of ethical conviction. Religion, as 
we have defined it, is man’s inmost and holiest conviction, in accord 
with which he regulates his conduct. The ethical societies im- 











*It is obvious that such definitions ‘as ‘‘ good is that which produces welfare” 
are meaningless, so long as we are not told what it is that makes a certain state we// 
faring or we// being. 
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plicitly declare that we can regulate our conduct without having any 


conviction. 

Is not an ethical society without any definite convictions upon 
which to base its ethics like a ship without a compass in foggy 
weather? ; 

The attitude of the ethical societies in not committing them- 
selves to any religious or philosophical view is after all—and how 
can it be otherwise ?—a palpable self-delusion, for their whole policy 
bears unmistakably a definite and characteristic stamp. The leaders 
of the ethical societies will most likely repudiate my interpretation of 
their position, because it appears to me that they are not clear them- 
selves concerning the philosophical basis upon which they stand and 
thus (as I am fully aware) many contradictory features appear by the 
side of those which I should consider as most significant. 


IX. PROFESSOR ADLER’S POSITION. 


Professor Adler is the founder of the Ethical Societies, he is 
their leader, and however much Mr. Salter, Dr. Coit, Mr. Sheldon, 
and Mr. Weston may disagree from him in minor matters, his views 
are decisive in the management, and the policy of the whole move- 
ment depends on him. Through his indefatigable zeal in the holy 
cause of ethics, his unflinching courage in the defense of what he 
regards as right, his energetic devotion to his ideals, and through the 
influence of his powerful oratory he has made the ethical societies 
what they now are. He determines their character and he is the 
soul of the whole movement. Now it is true that Professor Adler 
has never presented us with a systematic philosophy, but all his ac- 
tivity, his speeches, his poems, and the plans of his enterprises rep- 
resent a very definite philosophical conception, which, to give it a 
name, may briefly be called Kantian Agnosticism. 

Professor Adler is an agnostic, although not after the pattern 
of Spencer or Huxley. His agnosticism has been impressed upon 
-his mind by Kant. 

I expect that Mr. Adler will repudiate the name of agnostic, 
and it is quite indifferent with what name he may characterise his 


views. His position remains the same, whatever name he may choose 
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to call it, if he chooses any; and he will choose none for he is too 
consistent an agnostic to define his position by a name. 
It devolves upon me to prove my assertion and I hope to be 


able to do so. 
Professor Adler looks upon ethics as something which lies out- 
side the pale of human knowledge. He says in one of his lectures: 


‘‘And now one point more of utmost importance. If there be an existence 
corresponding to our highest idea, as we have said there is, yet we know not what 
kind of existence that may be..... why then should we speak of it at all, why 
should we try to mention in words an existence which we cannot know? I will 
answer why. Because it is necessary to remind mankind constantly that there ts ax 
existence which they do not know... . . Because otherwise the sense of mystery will 


” 


fade out of human lives. .... 


Is ‘‘the sense of mystery ” really a necessary element in human 
lives to make men aware of the grandeur of the universe. Is there 
no holiness in clearness of thought, and is ethics only sacred if it is 
surrounded with the hazy halo of an unknowable transcendentalism? 

If our moral ideal does not come by the special revelation of 
God, as the dogmatic religions maintain, and if we cannot find it in 
nature, if it is beyond the ken of human cognition, if it is unascer- 
tainable by science, whence does it come? Professor Adler says: 


‘‘We must, indeed, be always on our guard, lest we confuse the idea of the 
Perfect with notions of the good derived from human experience. This has been 
the mistake of theology in the past, the point wherein every theodicy has invariably 
broken down. When we think of the Perfect we think of a transcendental state of 
existence, when we think of the moral law in its completeness we think of a trans- 
cendental law, a law which can only be wholly fulfilled in the regions of the In- 
finite, but which can never be fully realised within the conditions of space and time. 
The formula of that law when applied to human relations, yields the specific moral 
commandments, but these commandments can never express the full content, can 
never convey the far off spiritual meanings of the supreme law itself. The specific 
commandments do, indeed, partake of the nature of the transcendental law, they 
are its effects. The light that shines through them comes from beyond, but its 
beams are broken as they pass our terrestrial medium, and the full light-in all its 
glory we can never see.” 

In this passage I believe to recognise the influence of Kant’s 
transcendentalism. I differ from Professor Adler’s conception of 
Kantian transcendentalism, but that is of no account here. One 
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point only is of consequence. Professor Adler uses the word trans- 


cendental in the sense of transcendent and thus he changes the 


ethics of pure reason into mysticism. Professor Adler says: 


‘‘Though I can never be scientifically certain, I can be morad/y sure that the 
mystery of the universe is to be read in terms of moral perfection.” 


I do not deny that moral instinct ripens quicker than scientific 
comprehension. Why? Because in a time when science is not as 
yet so far advanced: as to understand the operations of the moral 
law, those people who instinctively obey the rules that can be de- 
rived from the moral law, will survive and all the rest will go to the 
wall. But the fact that we can have a reliable moral guide in an in- 
stinctive certainty which is generally called conscience, even before 
we attain to scientific clearness, does not prove that science will be 
forever excluded from the world of moral ideals. 

Professor Adler’s agnosticism found a very strong expression in 
a poem which resembles in its tone and ideas the church hymns of 
the New Jerusalem. The poem is very unequivocal on the point 
that moral action is comparable to building an ideal city, the plan 
of which is unknown to the builders. Professor Adler says: 


‘* Have you heard the Golden City 

Mentioned in the legends old ? 
Everlasting light shines o’er it, 
Wondrous tales of it are told. 


Only righteous men and women 
Dwell within its gleaming wall ; 
Wrong is banished from its borders, 
Justice reigns supreme o’er all. 


Do you ask, Where is that City, 
- Where the perfect Right doth reign ? 
I must answer, I must tell you, 

That you seek its site in vain. 


You may roam o’er hill and valley, 
You may pass o’er land and sea, 
You may search the wide earth over,— 


'T is a City yet to be! 
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We are builders of that City,— 
All our joys and all our groans 
Help to rear its shining ramparts ; 

All our lives are building-stones. 


What that plan may be we know not.* 
How the seat of Justice high, 

How the City of our vision 
Will appear to mortal eye,— 


That no mortal eye can picture, 
That no mortal tongue can tell. 

We can barely dream the glories 
Of the Future's citadel.” 


How great an importance is attributed to this song by the leaders 
of the ethical movement may be learned from Mr. Salter’s opinion 
of it. Mr. Salter says in criticising Unitarianism : 

“Not from Unitarianism, not from Christianity, has come the song that best 
utters and almost chants this thought [of an ideal fellowship]. It is from Felix 
Adler, upon whom, I sometimes think, more than upon any other man of our day, 
the mantle and prophetic spirit of Channing have failen, and whose words, I almost 
believe, are those which Jesus himself would utter, should he come and put his 
solemn thought and passion into the language of to-day.” 

Agnosticism is in our opinion no sound basis upon which to 
erect ethics. The unknowable is like quicksand, it gives way under 
our feet. The ethics of agnosticism must necessarily become mysti- 
cism. The ethereal dreams of mysticists need no solid basis, they 
hover in the air. Mr. Spencer who for some reason or other tried 
to escape the consequences of his agnosticism in the ethical field, 
adopted Utilitarianism, basing his moral maxims not upon the un- 
knowable, as consistency would require, but upon the principle of the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number. 

Professor Adler is not a Spencerian agnostic and here lies the 
strength of his ethics. Although he does not attain to a clear and 
scientific conception of the origin and natural growth of morality, he 
sounds no uncertain voice with regard to the Happiness Principle. 





* The italics are ours. 
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He has on several occasions, like his great master Kant, uncom- 
promisingly rejected any Hedonism or Eudemonism. Among all 
societies aspiring to foster moral ideals, the societies for ethical 
culture are distinguished for their seriousness and ardor ; and there 
can be no doubt about the cause: it is the spirit of Professor Adler’s 
zeal not to give way to a hedonistic conception of ethics. 


X. THE UNITY OF THE ETHICAL PROBLEM. 


We conclude. Although the ethical problem can and must be 
split’ up in innumerable different problems, we should never lose 
sight of its unity. 

Our age is a period of specialisation, of a division of labor and 
of detail work. This is true. But the more will it be necessary to 
survey the whole field and keep in mind the unity of which all piece- 
meal efforts are but parts. As soon as we lose sight of the unity in 
a certain system of problems, we are most liable to drop into incon- 
sistencies. This is true of all things, of every science in particular, 
and of philosophy, the science of the sciences, also. It is no less true 
of ethics. We cannot engage, with any hope of success, in any of 
the diverse ethical questions unless we have first solved sie ethical 


problem. 


EDITOR. 











ON THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED.BEFORE THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF GLASGOW, ON JAN. 21, 1891. 


[ seems impossible to many people to look upon language 

as anything but an instrument of thought. In one sense this 
is perfectly true. We think by means of words, just as we see by 
means of eyes, and hear by means of ears, and walk by means of 
legs. But could we walk without our legs, or see without our eyes? 
We can walk with artificial legs, no doubt, and so we can think and 
speak in foreign languages, and in every kind of artificial sign- 
language. But as artificial legs presuppose natural legs, foreign 
and artificial languages presuppose our own natural language. 

When we speak of instruments we mean generally such things 
as knives with which we cut, or pens with which we write. They 
are instruments which are useful, but they are not indispensable, 
and can be replaced by other instruments. This does not, how- 
ever; apply to eyes, ears, or language, and in order to mark that 
distinction the former are generally called instruments, the latter 
organs. 

Now, if we call language the organ of thought, we, no doubt, 
admit that we can distinguish between the organon, that which 
works, and the ergon, i. e. the work which it performs. But it does 
by no means follow that therefore the engon could ever exist with- 
out the organon. We can easily distinguish between the act of 
spoken thought and the organ of spoken thought, but it does by no 
means follow that therefore the act of spoken thought could ever 
exist without the organ of spoken thought. 
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It may seem unfair in this argument to call thought ‘‘spoken 
thought.” It looks like begging the whole question. But it really 
is not so. By calling thought ‘‘spoken thought,” we only supply 
a deficiency of our modern languages. If we were Greeks, we should 
use the simple word Zogos, and instead of begging the question, we 
should show that our proposition is, really self-evident, or, it may 
be, even tautological, namely that /ogos is impossible without Jogos. 

Here we can see at once how intimately thought is connected 
with language, how it is dependent on it, or, more correctly, how 
inseparable the two really are. If, like the Greeks, we had a word 
such as logos, we should probably never have doubted that what 
we call speech and thought are but two sides of the same thing. 
And the same lesson is taught us again and again, if only we are 
inclined to listen to it. 

Suppose we had no such word as matter, would not our whole 
system of thought be different ? Matter is not an object, perceived 
by our senses. We may even go further and say that matter by 


itself never exists. This or that matter exists, chemical substances, 


say, gold or silver, oxygen or hydrogen, exist; but matter, which 
some philosophers look upon as the most certain and concrete of 
all things, is simply an abstraction, something that may be predi- 
cated of many things, but that is never found by itself ¢z rerum 
natura. : 

Some people define matter as what is ponderable and impene- 
trable, but here again, nothing exists that is simply ponderable, or 
impenetrable. It is always something else; it is iron, wood, stone, 
vapor, gas, but never matter, pur et simple. 

It is clear, therefore, that matter is made by us, and that with- 
out some such word as matter, we could never have the faintest 
idea or concept of matter. For how should we call it? On the 
other hand, it is equally clear that we could not have the word mat- 
ter, without the concept of matter. For what would be the use of 
it? Now, what follows from this apparent dilemma? If the con- 
cept cannot be prior to the name and the name cannot be prior 
to the concept, they must needs be simultaneous, or, more correctly, 


they must be the same thing under two aspects. 
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From an historial point of view, that is, if we consider the 
genesis of words and concepts, not in modern times, but during 
that period when words and concepts were framed for the first time, 
we are bound to admit that the word is really the prius. That period 
may be ever so far distant, but it was nevertheless a very real and 
truly historical period. 

How did man arrive at such a word as matter? The word it- 
self tells its own story. It came to us from French, it came into 
French from Latin. In Latin materies or materia still means wood 
and timber, though it has also assumed the meaning of matter, like 
the Greek iAy, which means both wood and matter. The process 
by which materies came to mean matter is clear. If materies meant 
originally the wood out of which a hut, a table, a chair, or a stick 
was made, it was naturally applied to other substances also, such 
as stone, bricks, or metal when used in the making of huts, tables, 
chairs, or sticks. In the same way we speak of a pen, i. e. a quill, 
though we mean a steel pen. 

When the original special meaning of wood thus disappeared, 
‘ there remained only the meaning of building material, material, 
and, at last, of matter and substance. We say now, What is the 
matter ? What does it matter? but we little think of the solid beams 
out of which such expressions were hewn and fashioned. In this 
sense, therefore, we may say that historically the word materies 
came first, meaning a beam, and that gradually it shed its various 
attributes, one after the other, till there remained nothing but its 
trunk, and that is what we now mean by matter. 

Here, therefore, we see the process of generalisation which is 
very important, particularly in the later periods of language and 
thought. 

But it is the greatest mistake to suppose that language, such 
as we know it, what we might call historical language, always be- 
gins with the particular and then proceeds to the general. Adam 
Smith was one of the ablest defenders of the theory that the Primum 
Cognitum and the Primum Appellatum must have been the partic- 
ular. But all the facts of language are dead against this theory. 
And yet, that theory has once more been put forward by a philoso- 
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pher who prides himself on nothing so much as that his philosophy 
rests throughout on positive facts. I do not blame a philosopher 
who is ignorant of the results obtained by the Science of Language, 
so long as he abstains from touching on the subject. But constantly 
to appeal to language, and yet to ignore what has been achieved by 
comparative philologists, is unpardonable. _No one is a greater 
sinner in that respect than Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

When speaking of the process by which the abstract idea of 
color was formed he says: * ‘The idea of each color had originally 
entire concreteness given to it by an object possessing the color ; 
as some of the unmodified names, such as orange and violet, show 
us. The dissociation of each color from the object specially asso- 
ciated with it in thought at the outset, went on as fast as the color 
came to be associated in thought with objects unlike the first, and 
unlike one another. The idea of orange was conceived in the ab- 
stract more fully in proportion as the various orange-colored objects 
remembered, cancelled one another’s diverse attributes, and left 
outstanding their common attribute. So it is if we ascend a stage, 
and note how there arises the abstract idea of color, apart from 
particular colors.’ 

Now this is all untrue. Such names as orange and violet are 
some of the latest names of color. They presuppose such late, 
nay exotic, concepts, as vrange and violet. The question why an 
orange was called an orange, and a violet a violet remains unasked 
and unanswered. In the old names for d/ack, white, red, green, and 
blue, there is not a trace of ink, or snow, or blood, or sea, or sky. 
They are all derived, so far as we can analyse them at all, from 
roots meaning to shine, to grow, to beat black and blue, and not from 
oranges, roses, or violets. 

Again, what can be the meaning of such a-sentence as :+ ‘Words 
referring to quantity furnish cases of more marked dissociation of 

abstract from. concrete. Grouping various things as small in com- 

_ Parison either with those of their kind or with those of other kinds ; 


. * Data of Ethics, p. 124. 
¢+L.c., p. 125. 
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and similarly grouping some objects as comparatively great, we get 
the opposite abstract notions of smallness and greatness.’ Does 
Mr. Spencer really believe that we can call things small and great, 
that our language can possess two adjectives expressive of these 
qualities, and that yet at the same time we are without an abstract 
notion of smallness and greatness? Mr. H. Spencer constantly 
calls on the facts of language, to confirm his views, but his facts are 
hardly ever correct. For instance: after having explained that, ac- 
cording to his ideas, greater coherence among its component mo- 
tions broadly distinguishes the conduct we call moral from the con- 
duct we'call immoral, he appeals to the word dissolute, when mean- 
ing immoral, as proving this theory. But dssodutus in Latin meant 
originally no more than negligent, remiss. Désso/utio meant lan- 
guor, weakness, effeminacy, and then only licentiousness and im- 
morality. J.anguage, therefore, in no way confirms Mr. H. Spen- 
cer’s speculations, still less does experience, for no man is so co- 
herent in his acts, so calculating, so self-restrained, as the confirmed 
criminal: no one is often so careless, so little shrewd, so easily 
duped as the thoroughly moral and therefore trustful and confiding 
man. 

But to return to the history of the word for matter. The pro- 
cess by which matzerics, wood, came to mean matter, is intelligible 
enough, whether we call it generalisation, or abstraction. But how 
came materies to mean wood? That is the question which has to 
be solved, and in solving it, we shall find that while in the second 
period of thought-language the progress is from the particular to the 
general, the progress in the first period is the reverse, namely from 
the general to the particular. In the case of materes this is very 
clear. No one can doubt that in materies the radical element is md, 
the derivatives ¢er and zes. The radical element md is found in 
Sanskrit md-tram, measure, md-nam, measuring, md-na-s, a build- 
ing; in Greek yé-rpov, measure; in Latin me-tare, to measure. 
We can hardly doubt that the oldest Aryan name for mother also, _ 
namely mdtar, Greek yntnp, Latin mater, English mother, is derived 
from that root, though it is doubtful in what sense. It may have 
meant originally no more than maker or fashioner, and it is impor- 
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tant to observe that in the Veda the same word mdtar, occurs as a 
masculine and means maker, and actually governs an accusative. 
But it may also have meant arranger, controller, and mistress of all 
household affairs. Whatever its original intension was, mdtar soon 
became a mere name. Its etymological keynote was no longer 
audible, and mdtar meant mother and all that was implied in that 
name when used by children and others. 

If we compare all the words which contain this md as their 
common element, we can see that it meant originally to put two or 
more things together. This led to two applications. What we call 
measuring is really putting two things together, one by the side of 
another, to see how far they agree and how far they differ. Thus 
md took the special meaning of measuring, in such words as Greek 
uétpov and Sanskrit md¢ram. But to put together could also be 
used in the sense of joining, carpentering, building, and making, 
and this meaning we find in such words as (Sankrit) mduas, a build- 
ing, mdti, he measures, he makes, and likewise materies, what has 
been fashioned, what can be used for building a hut, timber, wood, 
building material, then any kind of material, and at last matter, sub- 
stance in its most general acceptation. 

You can see here very clearly the twofold process in the forma- 
tion of words, first, from the general to the particular,—from meas- 
uring to wood, and then from the particular to the general, from 
timber to matter. . 

If you ask, what is this syllable md which has the general mean- 
ing of measuring and making, I can only answer, We know, and we 
do not know. We know as a fact that it is the common element in 
a number of words, which are differentiated by a number of deriva- 
tive elements, called suffixes, prefixes, and infixes, but which can 
all be shown to share in common the general meaning of making 
and measuring. These common elements have been called roots. 
The question whether these roots ever existed by themselves, and 
whether any language could ever have consisted of these roots, is a 
foolish question. For as soon as a root occurs in a sentence, it is 
either a subject or a predicate, a noun or a verb, and it has ceased 
to be a mere root. But on ‘the other hand, it is quite true that in 
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certain languages, as, for instance, in Chinese there is no formal 
difference between a root and a word—there are no suffixes or pre- 
fixes. But the strict rules of the collocation of words in every sen-. 
tence make it quite clear whether a word is to be taken as a sub- 
stantive, a verb, an adjective, an adverb, and all the rest. 

By the same process by which we have reduced a number of 
words to the root md, the whole dictionary of Sanskrit, and of Eng- 
lish also, in fact of all the Aryan and likewise of the Semitic lan- 
guages, has been reduced to a small number of roots. Given that 
small number of roots, we undertake to account for the whole wealth 
of words in any language, simply by means of derivation with suf- 
fixes and prefixes, and by means of composition. 

In all this we are dealing with fact, facts which are as well as- 
certained as any facts in physical science. 

Making allowance for a small margin of words which have as 
yet resisted all attempts at etymological analysis, we can state that 
the vast majority of words in Sanskrit has been reduced to about 
800 roots. In the progress of language whole families of words de- 
rived from some of these roots become extinct while others continue 
prolific and take their place. The consequence is that the number 
of roots in English has dwindled down to 461, while the sum total 
of words has risen to about 250,000. 

Every one of these roots has a general or conceptual meaning, 
such as striking, pushing, rubbing, cutting, bearing, binding, meas- 
uring, building, moving, going, falling, and all the rest. 

It often happens, however, that two or more roots have the 
same or nearly the same meaning, and this explains why, when we 
count the fundamental concepts expressed by our 800 roots in San- 
skrit, we find that they amount to no more than 121. 

I say again that in all this we are dealing with well ascertained 
facts. 

The next step, however, leads us into the domain of theory. 
If we are asked, how these roots came into existence, we may 
decline to answer the question as outside the limits of science. A 
chemist would probably do the same, if he were asked how the 
chemical elements came into existence. In fact, the students of the 
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Science of Language have always taken their stand here and have 
treated roots as ultimate facts. 

I ought to mention, however, two theories which, though they 
~ have long been surrendered by students of the Science of Language 
still enjoy a certain popularity, and commend themselves to many 
people by their extreme simplicity and plausibility. 

The first consists in ascribing the roots of all languages to a 
direct communication from God. It is impossible to. refute such an 
opinion ; all we can say is that such a communication, if we try to 
realise it in imagination, would imply such a crude anthropo- 
morphism that one naturally shrinks from entering into details. 

The second consists in looking upon roots as imitations of the 
sounds of nature or as interjections. Here all we can say is that 
the experiment has been tried again and again, and has failed. 
Every language contains a number of such words which are imita- 
tions of the sounds of nature or interjections. No one can doubt of 
the origin of dow wow, a dog, or of pooh-poohing, in the sense of re- 
jecting. But the great stock of words, however, cannot be accounted 
for by this easy process, and no serious scholar would think of re- 
suscitating what many years ago I described as the Bow-wow and 
Pooh-pooh theories. 

But while the student of language seems to me to have a per- 
fect right to treat the roots of language as ultimate facts, it is diffi- 
cult for the philosopher not to look beyond. He cannot hope to do 
more than to suggest an hypothesis, but if his hypothesis accounts 
for the few facts he hag to deal with, such an hypothesis is legiti- 
mate, though, no doubt, it is very far from being an established 
truth. ¥ 

The hypothesis which I suggested on the origin of roots, was 
suggested to me by Professor Noiré’s hypothesis as to the origin of 
concepts. My late friend, Professor Noiré, was one of those who 
discovered difficulties where no one else saw them. While most 
philosophers were satisfied with the fact that man possessed the 
power of forming, not only percepts, but concepts also, while no 
trace of conceptual thought was found in animals, Noiré subjected 
this power of forming concepts to a most minute. psychological 
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analysis, and thus was brought face to face with the question, what 
was, from a psychogenetic -point of view, the real impulse to the 
formation of conceptual thought. Questions like this, which to. 
most people, seem perfectly superfluous, often mark the real pro- 

gress in the history of philosophy. Logicians see no difficulty in 

explaining how, either by addition or subtraction, positively or 
negatively, concepts are formed out of percepts. White, they say, 

is either what snow, milk, and marble share in common, or what 
remains if we drop from snow, milk, and marble all but their color. 

The psychologist who looks upon the human mind as the result of 
an evolution, whether in the individual or in the race, asks, not how, 

but why such concepts should have been formed. Now Professor 

Noiré showed, as I thought, with great sagacity, that the first inevit- 

able concepts arose from man’s consciousness of his own repeated 

acts ; that nowhere in nature could we find a similar primitive and 

irresistible impulse to conceptual thought, but that if the beginning 

had once been made, there was no longer any difficulty in account- 

_ing for the further development of conceptual thought in all direc- 

tions. 

I call this no more than an hypothesis, or, if you like, a guess, 
and I do not see how in the regions in which we find ourselves, we can 
expect anything more than ‘an hypothesis. But when one hypoth- 
esis, like that of Noiré’s, harmonises with another hypothesis, that 
was formed quite independently, we cannot help seeing that the 
two.lend each other powerful mutual support. 

Let us remember then that a most careful psychological analysis 
had led Noiré to the conclusion that the germs of all conceptual 
thought were to be found in the consciousness of our own repeated 
acts. And let us place by the side of this, the well-ascertained fact 
that the germs of all conceptual language, what we call the roots, 
express with few exceptions the repeated acts of men. Is not the 
conclusion almost inevitable that these two processes were in reality 
but two sides of one and the same process in the evolution of human 
thought and human language? Professor Noiré did not know of 
the linguistic fact, when he arrived at his psychological conclusions. 
I did not know of his psychological conclusions, when I arrived at 
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my linguistic facts. But when I saw that by different roads we had 
both arrived at exactly the same point, I thought that this could 
not be by an <ccident. 

There remained, however, one more question to be answered, 
and that question again could be answered hypothetically only. 
How can we account for the sounds of the roots, which we have 
recognised as the germs of conceptual thought and conceptual lan- 
guage? Why should, for instance, the concept of rubbing be ex- 
pressed by MAR, and that of tearing by DAR? Here again Noiré 
and others before him have pointed to the well-known fact that 
men, when engaged in common acts, find a relief in emitting their 
breath in more or less musical modulation. It has therefore been 
supposed that our roots are the remnants of sounds which accom- 
panied these acts, and which, being used, not by one man only, but 
by men acting in common, were therefore intelligible to the whole 
community. 

No one would dream of representing this theory of the origin 
of our conceptual roots as a well-ascertained historical fact. It is 
and can only be an hypothesis. But, as such, it fulfils all the re- 
quirements of a working hypothesis. It explains all that has to be 
explained, and it does not run counter to any facts, or any well es- 
tablished theories. It explains the sounds of our roots, not as mere 
interjections, which would be the signs of momentary feelings, and 
not, what we want, the signs of our consciousness of a number of 
repeated acts as one action. Our roots are, if we may venture to 
say so, conceptual, not interjectional sounds. They are, in fact, 
exactly what, according to Noiré’s philosophical system, the primary 
elements of language ought to be. 

I do not say that this theory is the only possible theory of 
the- origin of roots, and therefore of language. Let a better theory 
be started, and I shall be delighted to accept it. But don’t let us 
try to revive exploded theories, unless there are new facts to sup- 
port them. I can only give you my own experience. For many 
years I was satisfied to look upon roots as ultimate facts. But 
when Professor Noiré showed that the fundamental concepts of 


our thought must be concepts expressive of our own acts, and 
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when thereupon I went carefully through the list of our Aryan 
roots and found that with few exceptions, every one of them, as 
a matter of fact, expressed the ordinary acts of men in a simple . 
state of civilisation, I was driven to the conclusion that the primi- 
tive roots of Aryan speech may owe their origin to the sounds which 
naturally accompany many acts performed in common by members 
of a family, a clan, or a village. This would vindicate once more 
the conviction which I have always held that language was from the 
beginning conceptual, and confirm the well-known statement of 
Locke, that ‘the having of general ideas is that which puts a per- 
fect distinction between man and brutes, and is an excellency which 
the faculties of brutes do by no means attain to.’ 

Allow me in conclusion to say a few words on what I can hardly 
call a criticism, but rather a misrepresentation, or, I ought perhaps 
to say, a complete misapprehension of this theory of the origin of 
roots which appeared in a book lately published by Professor Ro- 
manes, ‘‘ Mental Evolution in Man,” as a continuation of an earlier 
work of his, called ‘‘ Mental Evolution in Animals.” My learned 
friend, Professor Romanes, labors to show-that there is an unbroken 
mental evolution from the lowest animal to the highest man. But he 
sees very clearly and confesses very honestly that the chief difficulty 
in this evolution is language and all that language implies. He tries 
very hard to remove that barrier between beast and man. For that 
purpose he devotes a whole chapter, the thirteenth, to a considera- 
tion of the roots of language, and yet he says at the end of the 
chapter, ‘‘I wish in conclusion to make it clear that the matter— 
that is the question whether roots are imitations of sound or inter: 
jections—is not one which seriously affects the theory of evolution.” 

If it were so, why should Professor Romanes have devoted a 
whole chapter to it? But it is not my intention to argue this ques- 
tion with Professor Romanes, but rather to show how difficult it is 
for any one, not acquainted with the Science of Language, even to 
apprehend the problems that have to be solved. Professor Ro- 
manes is, I believe, a most eminent biologist, and the mantle of 
Darwin is said to have fallen on his shoulders. Far be it from 
me to venture to criticise his biological facts. But we see in his 
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case how dangerous it is for a man who can claim to speak with 
authority on his own special subject, to venture to speak authorita- 
tively on subjects not his own. Professor Romanes has, no doubt, 
read several books on philology and philosophy, but he is not suff- 
ciently master of his subject to have the slightest right to speak of 
men like Noiré, Huxley, Herbert Spencer, to say nothing of Hobbes, 
with an air of superiority. That is entirely out of place. When he 
points out differences of opinion between philologists, he does not 
even understand how they have arisen, and he ought to know bet- 
ter than anybody else that mere difference of opinion between two 
competent scholars does not prove that both are wrong and can never 
be used to throw discredit on the whole science. 

But as I said just now, I am not going to argue with Professor 
Romanes because, as he says himself (p. 276), if I were right, his 
whole theory would collapse. I hope this is not the case, but I feel 
sure that, if it were, Professor Romanes would only rejoice at it. 
Anyhow why introduce so much of the meum and ‘uum into these 
discussions? If it could be proved that the Aryas came from 
Europe, then, no doubt, the other theory that they came from Asia, 
would collapse. But among serious students every such collapse 
would be greeted with gratitude,.and would be looked upon simply 
as a step in advance. Weare all fellow workers, we all care for 
one thing only, the discovery of truth. It is in this spirit, and with- 
out a thought of any collapse, that I venture to point out a number 
of clear mistakes which occur on almost every page when Mr. Ro- 
manes touches linguistic questions, and which fully account for his 
not perceiving the true character of the evidence placed before us 
by the Science of Language. 

On page 267 he says that I profess, as a result of more recent 
researches, to have reduced the number of Sanskrit roots to 121. 

I wish I had. But the number of roots in Sanskrit stands as 
yet at about 800; the number 121, of which he speaks, is the 
number of concepts expressed by these roots, many of them con- 
veying the same, or nearly the same idea. A root is one thing, a 
concept quite another. To confuse the two is like confusing 


thought and expression. 
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I thought I had made it quite clear; that these 121 concepts, 


conveyed by about 800 roots, are simply and solely the residue of 
a careful analysis of Sanskrit, and of Sanskrit only. I took par-- 
ticular care to make this clear. ‘They constitute the stock in 
trade,’ I said, ‘with which every thought that has ever passed 
through the mind of India, so far as it is known to us in its lit- 
erature, has been expressed.’ What can be clearer? Still Professor 
Romanes thinks it necessary to remark that ‘these concepts do 
not represent the ideation of primitive man!’ I never said they did. 
I never pretended to be acquainted with the ideation of primitive 
man. All I maintained was that, making allowance for obscure 
words, every thought, that of the lowest savage as well as that of 
the most minute philosopher, can be expressed with these 800 roots, 
and traced back to these 121 concepts. I even hinted that the 
number of these concepts might be considerably reduced. The 
question is not whether forms of activity, such as /o yawn, to spew, 
to vomit, to sweat, were of vital importance to. the needs of a primi- 
tive community, but whether they were known and therefore named, 
in the early vocabulary of India. If on the other hand some of these 
concepts, such as /o cook, to roast, to measure, to dig, to plat, to milk, 
betoken an advanced condition of life, all we can say is that they 
would probably not occur jn the dictionary of primeval savages, 
wherever such a being can be found, and that they do not profess 
to be the first utterances of the Homo ala/us, whoever that may be. 
-Immediately after this, Professor Romanes dwells on what he 
calls the interesting feature of all roots being verbs. This is simply 
a contradiction in terms. In giving the meaning of roots scholars 
generally employ the infinitive or the participle, to go, or going, but 
they have stated again and again that a root ceases to be a root as 
soon as it is used in a sentence, either as a subject or as a predicate, 
either as a noun or a verb. All his arguments therefore that archaic 
words, expressive of actions, would have stood a better chance of 
surviving as roots than those which may have been expressive of 
objects, are simply out of place. The question whether verbs came 
first or nouns, may be argued ad infinitum, quite as much as the 


question whether the egg came first or the chicken. Every sen- 
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tence requires a subject as well as a predicate. If Professor Ro- 
manes approves of my saying that roots stood for any part of speech, 
just as the monosyllabic expressions of children do, I can only say 
that if I ever said so, I expressed myself incorrectly. A root never 
stands for any part of speech, because as soon as it is a part of 
speech, it is no longer a root. 

After that, Professor Romanes returns once more to his state- 
ment that the roots of Aryan speech are not the aboriginal elements 
of language, as first spoken by man. Why deny what has never 
been asserted? I know nothing of the language as first spoken by man. 
I say with Steinthal, ‘Who was present when the first sound of lan- 
guage burst forth from the breast of the first man, as yet dumb?’ All 
that we, the students of language, undertake to do is to take lan- 
guage as we find it, to analyse it, and to reduce it to its simplest 
component elements. What we cannot analyse, we leave alone. 
The utmost we venture to do is to suggest an hypothesis as to the 
possible origin of these elements. Of the Homo alalus, the speech- 
less progenitor of Homo sapiens, with whom Professor Romanes 
seems so intimately acquainted, students of human speech natu- 
rally know nothing. Professor Romanes assures us (p. 211) that 
the reducing of language to a certain small number of roots, and 
the fact that all the roots of language are expressive of general and 
generic ideas, yield no support whatever to the doctrine either, that 
these roots were themselves the aboriginal elements of language, 
or, a fortiori, that the aboriginal elements of language were expres- 
sive of general idéas. He evidently does not see that we are speak- 
ing of two quite different things. I am speaking of the facts of 
language, he is speaking of the postulates of a biological theory 
which may be right or wrong, but which certainly derives no sup- 
port whatever from the Science of Language. If, like Professor 
Romanes, we begin with the ‘immense presumption that there has 
been no interruption in the developmental process in the course of 
psychological history,’ the protest of language counts for nothing ; 
the very fact that no animal has ever formed a language, is put 
aside simply as an unfortunate accident. But to students to whom 


facts are facts, immense presumptions count for nothing: on the 
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contrary they are looked upon as the most dangerous merchandise 
and most likely to lead to shipwreck and ruin. 

Instead of closing with these facts, Professor Romanes tries to. 
show that those who try to explain them are not always consistent. 
That may be so, and I should be sorry indeed if my latest views 
were not more advanced and more correct than those which I ex- 
pressed forty years ago. But very often where Professor Romanes 
sees inconsistency, there is none at all. 

Speaking of roots in my ‘‘Science of Thought,” I said : .‘ Al- 
though during the time when the growth of language becomes his- 
torical and most accessible, therefore, to our observation, the ten- 
dency certainly is from the general to the special, I cannot resist 
the conviction that before that time there was a pre-historic period 
during which language followed an opposite direction. During that 
period, roots beginning with special meanings, (though, of course, 
always general in character) became more and more generalised, 
and it was only after reaching that stage, that they branched off 
again into special channels.’ 

The observation which I recorded in these words, was simply 
this, that a root meaning originally to yawn, may in time assume 
the meaning of opening, while during a latter period, a root mean- 
ing to open, may come to ‘be used in the more special sense of 
yawning. Facts are there to prove this. But whether a root ex- 
presses the act of yawning or opening, it remains general and con- 
ceptual in either case, though the intension of the concept may be 
smaller or larger. Where Professor Romanes sees inconsistency, 
he only shows that he has not apprehended the drift of my re- 
marks. 

When all the facts of real language are against him, Professor 
Romanes betakes himself to baby-language. Here he is safe, and 
he knows quite well, why I refuse to argue with him or any other 
philosopher either in the nursery, or in the menagerie, either about 
Mamma and Papa, or about ‘ Poor Polly.’ But if all he wants is to 
prove the possibility of onomatopceia, he could have found much 
ampler evidence in my own laboratory, only with this restriction 


that, after we have analysed these onomatopeic words which in 
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some languages are far more numerous than even Professor Ro- 
manes seems to be aware of, we are only on the threshold of the 
real problem, namely. how to deal with real language, that is, with 
those conceptual words which cannot be traced back to natural 
sounds or interjections. 

Professor Romanes appeals to philology in support of his 
theory, and, to use a favorite phrase of his own, to philology let 
him go! It was long considered an irrefragable proof in support 
of the onomatopeeic theory that ¢hunder was called thunder. -People 
imagined they heard the rumbling noise of the clouds echoed in the 
sound of thunder. However, the word was taken to pieces by com- 
parative philologists, ¢hunder was found out to be closely connected 
with the Latin fonitru and the Sanskrit ¢/amyatu, and there could be 
no doubt that these words were all derived from the root TAN, to 
stretch, from which the Greek rovos, stretching, tension, and tone. 
Thunder, therefore, was clearly shown to owe its origin to this root 
TAN, in which there is very little trace of distant rumble. But 
what does Professor Romanes do? He appeals im his distress to 
Archdeacon Farrar, who is reported to have said that the word 
thunder, even if not originally onomatopeeic, became so from a feel- 
ing of the need that it should be! Now, this fairly takes away one’s 
breath, and I cannot believe that Professor Romanes could have 
used this argument seriously. He begins by maintaining that words 
are formed by imitation of natural sounds. He quotes ¢hunder asa 
case in point. He is told by comparative philologists that thunder 
is derived from a root TAN, to stretch. He does not attempt to 
deny this, but he appeals to Archdeacon Farrar, who says that the 
word became afterwards onomatopeeic, from a feeling of the need 
that it should be so. If that is not shirking the question, I do not 
know what is. Suppose it were true that thunder had been sup- 
posed to be an imitation of a rumbling noise by those who, like 
Professor Romanes, are convinced that all words must be more or 
less onomatopeic. What in all the world has that to do with the 
real origin of the word? We want to know how the word thunder 
came to be, and we are told, if it was not onomatopeeic, it ought 
to have been so, nay that by certain ignorant people it was supposed 
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to be so. This goes beyond the limits of what is allowed in any 
serious discussion. 

But Professor Romanes attempts a still greater triumph in 
forensic adroitness, when he suddenly turns round and declares him- 
self altogether convinced by the theory proposed by Noiré and 
myself, though at the same time placing it on a level with the 
Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories. Now the fact is, that both 
Noiré and myself have been most anxious to show the fundamental 
difference between these two exploded theories and our own. The 
theory which I, for clearness’ sake, was quite willing to call the Yo- 
he-ho theory, is the very opposite of what Noiré called the Synergastic 
theory. Those who appeal to words like ¢hunder as derived from 
the rumbling sound in the clouds, without any conceptual root stand- 
ing between our conceptual word ¢hunder and these unconceptual 
noises, hold the Bow-wow theory. Those who hold that fend is 
derived direct from the interjection fie, without any conceptual root 
standing between the unconceptual fe and the conceptual word 
fiend, hold the Pooh-pooh theory. Those who would derive ¢o0 heave 
and /o hoist from sounds like Yo-he-ho would hold what may be called 
the Yo-he-ho theory. I have never denied that there are some words 
in every language which may be so explained. 

But what similarity is there between these theories and our 
own? We begin with the fact that the great bulk of a language 
consists of words, derived, according to the strictest rules, not from 
cries, but from articulate roots. No one denies this. We follow 
this up with a second fact, that nearly all these roots express acts 
of men. No one denies that. We then propound an hypothesis 
that possibly the phonetic elements of these roots may be the rem- 
nants of utterances such as even now Sailors make when rowing, 
soldiers when marching, builders in pulling and lifting, and that 
as expressing originally the consciousness of such repeated acts, 
performed in common, these roots would fulfil what is wanted, they 
would express conceptual thought, such as beating, cutting, rub- 
bing, binding, and all the other 121 concepts from which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, all the words that fill our dictionaries have been derived. 


Those who cannot see the difference between a man, or, for all that, 
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between a mocking bird, saying Cuckoo, and a whole community 
fixing on the sound of TAN, as differentiated by various suffixes 
and prefixes, and expressing the concept of stretching in such words 
as tonos, tone, tonitru, thunder, tanu, tenuis, thin, should not meddle 
with the Science of Language. 

Observations, for instance, on the language of children, or on 
what I call Nursery psychology, are very interesting and may be 
useful for other purposes. But what have they to do with the prob- 
lem of the origin of language? The two problems, how a child 
learns to speak English, and how language was elaborated for the 
first time, are as remote from each other as the two poles. The 
one is perfectly clear, though it may vary in different children. No 
child makes its language, it simply accepts what has been made. 
What we are concerned with is, how each word was originally made, 
how the first impulse to speech was given, what were the rough 
materials out of which words were shaped, how words assumed dif- 
ferent meanings by becoming specialised or generalised, or by be- 
ing used metaphorically—how, in the end, some words became 
purely formal, and served as the grammatical articulations of hu- 
man speech. What has that to do with a child learning to say 
Bread or Milk, or with a parrot learning to say Poor Polly? We 
might as well try to study the geological stratification of the earth 
from watching the layers of a wedding-cake. I know quite well that 
every philosopher, when he becomes a father thinks that he may 
discover the origin of language in his nursery. The books which 
owe their origin to these paternal experiments are endless. But 
they have thrown hardly one ray of pure light on the dark problem 
of the origin and evolution of human speech. That problem, if it 
can be solved at all, can only be solved by a careful analysis of lan- 
guage, such as it exists in the immense varieties of spoken lan- 
guages all over the globe. This is the work which the Science of 

- Language has carried out for nearly a century, and which will oc- 
cupy the minds of many students and philosophers for centuries to 


come. 


F. Max MUELLER. 














LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


“OME distinguished foreigners have called my attention to the 
Manuals of Moral and Civic Instruction which circulate in our 
schools, thinking with reason that they mark perhaps the most im- 
portant reform in public teaching. There have been published in 
France a dozen or more during the last ten years or so. The cler- 
ical party has thundered against these little books: it had good rea- 
son for alarm, for they aim at nothing less than to take the place of 
the catechism. 

How do they replace it? What is their inferiority, or, what 
their advantages? What is their principle, their disposition? This 
can be sufficiently judged of’ by the five we have before us, signed 
by names more or less known, those of Paut BERT, PIERRE LALoI, 
CuarLes Bicot, MMe. Henry GREVILLE, and GABRIEL COMPAYRE.* 

The manuals of MM. Paul Bert and Laloi, are models of 
style: the one in familiar, easy dialogues; the other in simple and 
clear precepts, set off and illustrated by pleasant stories. Lists of 
questions facilitate the use of the book by the master. The divisions 
or chapters relate to special subjects,—the military service, taxes, 
the fatherland, the parliament, the law, the government, etc. So 


much as to the form; let us look at the groundwork. 





*Paul Bert, Z’/ustruction civigue a Vécole, Picard-Bernheim, Pub.; Pierre 
Laloi, La premiere année d’instruction morale et civigue, Armand Colin, Pub.; 
Charles Bigot, Le petit Frangais, Weill et Maurice, Pub.; Mme. Henry Gréville, 
Instruction morale et civique des jeunes filles, Weil et Maurice, Pub.; Gabriel Com- 
payré, E/éments d’instruction morale et civigue, Paul Delaplane, Pub. 
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The catechism imparted general moral precepts which con- 
cerned the man, and particular commands which concerned the 
Christian. Our manuals also tend to form the man; but in the man, 
above all, the good Frenchman. We find there glowing pages on 
the love of one’s native land, and on the beauty of one’s country, 
which we must love. Far be it from me to cast censure on this 
noble sentiment. Nevertheless, I do not think exaggeration on that 
point is desirable, lest we should seek a cause of patriotism even in 
the acknowledged superiority, from a gastronomic point of view, of 
the hare of France over the hare of Germany! Our writers, un- 
doubtedly, have too much tact to lay themselves open to this ridi- 
cule. It is very striking, though, that the notion of the moral man 
considered as a Frenchman, German, Englishman, or Italian, is nar- 
rower than that of the Christian man: this reversion into the folds of 
nationality is a characteristic phenomenon of our old world in this 
latter end of the century. If our encyclopedists had hit on the idea 
of writing a laic catechism, the tone of it would have been different. 
Our authors of to-day alas! have only too much excuse to wish to 
form at first the “ttle Frenchman, and to promote the reaction against 
a cosmopolitanism which had become dangerous to our national 
existence. They have done it, however, with sufficient caution, and 
without detriment to justice. 

I shall not say as much for M. Paul Bert, in relation to his 
manual dedicated to the Revolution. Still here, undoubtedly, it is 
necessary to make allowance for the political necessities of the 
present time. But what a danger to sanctify at any cost the san- 
guinary epoch of our democracy ; what an error to date the French 
era from 1789, and to make our children believe that our fathers 
should have had hardly the sentiment of public virtue! The worst 
is not that their young souls are thus embittered, but that their 
judgment on the facts of history is falsified. We are here only too 
much inclined to disregard the necessity of human evolution, and 
to imagine that it suffices to change the label of the sack to improve 
the merchandise. M. Bigot and M. Laloi, at least, have more wis- 
dom, more prudence in this respect. 

The ambition of the catechism, on another point, seems to go 
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beyond that of our manuals. It offered an explanation of the world, 
a complete conception of human destiny, in a word, a doctrine which 
returns into itself. This doctrine holds ‘no longer, it is known never- 
theless, and it is necessary now to replace it. Unfortunately scien- 
tific morality has not yet found its formula in a practical book, and 
the divergences of views are confessed in our manuals, where the 
conception of a fundamental ensemble almost entirely fails. It is 
sufficient to read the’ tables of contents to convince oneself of this. 
The work of M. Compayré, who addresses himself especially 
to the ‘‘middle and higher grades,” changes suddenly in Book 
III. entitled Za Nature humaine et la morale. What signifies the 
definition, that ‘‘morality is nothing more than the ensemble of 
the laws that nature has engraved in your soul before human legis- 
lators inscribed them in their codes”? What is doing here the vain 
affirmation of the existence of God and of the immortality of the 
soul, and this ‘‘let us contemplate and adore” which sums it up? 
In the mouth of M. Compayré it is only a concession and an avowal 
of infirmity. A frank spiritualist will resolutely establish his moral 
conception on his belief ; but nominal deism causes God to play the 
role of an ignominious personage who has no longer a suitable occu- 
pation on the scene. ; 
After all is said, however, our manuals have the advantage over 
the catechism in the clearness of their definitions (not all correct, it 
is true) and in the immediate value of the instruction. For exam- 
ple, M. Laloi gives information as to the placing out of money, re- 
produces the formulas in use in the ordinary acts of life, etc. I 
should take care not to blame, either this good practical sense, or 
this manner of instructing the child according to his capacity to un- 
derstand himself and understand the world which surrounds him. 
In the modest articles of our little class-books, is found summed 
up, definitively, the secular experience of human societies, and this 


also has an aggregative value. 


* 
* * 


Numerous are the works written among us by distinguished 
authors to introduce youthful minds into the various sciences. The 
Bibliotheque utile already includes several, and among them one of 
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the best will always be the book of ADoLpHE Coste, La Richesse et 
le Bonheur,* with which that library is about to enrich itself. M. 
Coste has reproduced here, in order to express them in a simple 
form, the doctrines expounded in his large works. But there is 
also contributed something new, as to what he calls property, 
for example. The Manuals of which I just spoke base all property 
on labor alone. Mme. Henry Gréville defines ‘it ‘‘a right, 
based on the difficulty that any one has had in acquiring a thing.” 
It would be proper to add—‘‘and to save a thing,” in taking ac- 
count of the more exact analysis made by M. Coste. For if it is 
true that ‘‘consumable goods” are always due to labor in some 
manner, it is no less true that ‘‘ productive capital,” can only be 
acquired by putting a part of these goods outside of the current 
consumption, that is to say by saving something of that which one 
possesses. Saving is to-day the only regular source of accumu- 
lation of wealth; it is one of the indispensable factors of property. 
The usual definition sees only the other factor of wealth, labor, and 
opens thus the road to the dangerous sophism of which the workmen 
make a weapon, when they claim that they alone ought to possess, 
as they produce. 

Let us quote the passage. It is exact. ‘‘By his labor man 
takes possession of the fruits, he enters into the enjoyment of his 
part of the product : this is in some sort only a personal right which 
disappears at once with consumption. But from the time that this 
man saves something from consumption and establishes capital, 
he becomes a proprietor, he acquires a social right. Fundamentally, 
property is the public acknowledgment of the service rendered to 
the community by the increase of the productive capital ” (p. 25). 

I will notice further, in the work of M. Coste, the difficulty that 
it describes, and that greatly embarrasses economists, of reconciling 
the value of labor, due to individual effort, with the value of ex- 
change, imposed by the general needs. As to the relations between 
Wealth and Happiness, he judges them intimate enough: happi- 
ness resides chiefly, according to him, in activity, which has for its 





* Publisher of the Bibliotheque utile, F. Alcan. 
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principal forms the acquisition of wealth and the productive em- 


ployment of wealth. The question would appear undoubtedly more 
complex, from the psychological point of view. But we could very 
well content ourselves with this notion, clear and sound, of an eco- 
nomica! happiness. 

One has always pleasure in reading M. Coste, because he has 
just ideas, because he approaches questions of political economy as 
a naturalist and studies the facts in their evolution. It is the best 
method for understanding the subject. The deductive economists 
have never failed to deceive us. I would wish in the public interest 


for numerous readers of treatises of this kind. 


K 
* * 


Some day or other, the occasion will present itself for us to 
speak somewhat fully of pedagogy. Certainly, if the passion of 
magister was ever exaggerated, it is in our day, and, through logic 
and principles, it will become in time more difficult to make a little 
boy eat his porridge than to govern an empire. In all that has been 
done, I see some good, but much evil ; I am afraid that little artifi- 
cial prodigies will in time be produced, and that we shall be given . 
hot-house oranges instead of fine fruit ripened in full sunshine. 
Books follow books, and mistakes succeed mistakes. There is every- 
where an embarrassment of ta/ents, scarcity of characters. Have the 
causes of it been unravelled and the remedy discovered? In order to 
judge the results, let us wait half a century ! : 

_ M. EucGene MAILLet, whose work—ZL’ Education, Elements de 
psychologie de l’ homme et de l’enfant appliquee a la pédagogie—I have 
formally to announce,* will readily excuse, I hope, this quarter 
of an hour’s bad humor. It is not from him that I take it, and his 
’ work gives evidence of too much experience, too much study, that a 
high value should not be placed on it. The present volume is only the 
first part of it; ‘‘the second part will have for its object education it- 
self, considered at first in its idea, then in its various forms,—physical 
education, education of the heart, education of the mind, education 
of the will and of the character, finally in the general principles of 
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logic and morality which ought to dominate it and without which 
the rules of a wisely graduated methodology or of a rational disci- 
pline cannot be established.” 

-In these Zlements of Psychology, M. Maillet shows himself ac- 
quainted with new studies and methods. It is regrettable only that 
he does not enter into them with sufficient freedom. He has not 
consented to rid himself of the old terminology, he preserves the 
outlines almost of spiritual psychology, and appears even to seek in 
the affirmation of spiritualism the indispensable completion of a 
science of education. His work will perhaps be better welcomed for 
it by the university public; but we should have preferred, for our 
part, that he had remained less « classic,” while retaining his entire 
freedom of criticism. 

With this limitation we can.recommend his work without mental 
reservation ; some portions of it are excellent, and many readers will 
profit by consulting it. It is written with order, clearness, and good 
sense. 


* * 


Here now is a curiosity, the first number of the Annales des 
sciences psychiques, recuetl, d’ observations et d’ experiences, appearing 
every two months, founded under the patronage of M. Charles 
Richet, with M. Dr. Dariex as editor.* This magazine will publish 
‘¢ Observations relative to so-called occult facts, telepathy, lucidity, 
presentiment, objective apparitions, etc.”  Experiences,—there can 
hardly yet be any question of them except in appearance ; M. Richet 
so avows with good grace ina letter forming. an introduction,—a 
very curious letter, rich in excellent advice which will perhaps not 
be sufficiently listened to, and with a declaration of principle which 
has a chance of being far too much so. 

‘<We have the firm conviction,” writes M. Richet, in effect, 
‘¢that there is, mixed up with the known and described forces, forces 
that we do not know ; that the simple, vulgar mechanical explana- 


tion will not suffice to explain all that passes around us; in a word, 
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that there are occult psychic phenomena, and, if we say ‘occult,’ it 
is a word intended to express simply what is unknown.” 

What is meant here by the word forces? We are told ‘‘for 
three hundred years electricity was an unknown force.” But it is 
always occult, as force; and if science is become positive, it is be- 
cause it has neglected the vain entity, in order to see only a new 
group of empirical data, a new series of facts, that it is more or less 
easy to translate into unities of heat and of work. What then would 
forces be subtracted from mechanics, if not occult forces, with ‘ chi- 
merical functions”? The expression vulgar mechanics, does not 
suffice to correct the sense of the phrase and rather aggravates it, in 
allowing to be supposed that there exist two kinds of forces, one of 
which has no measure. ‘But the comparison, then, is not worth 
anything, and it is not necessary to speak of electricity or chemical 
affinity in this matter. 

As to the ‘‘ observations,” of what value are such as are pre- 
sented to us? But little, after all, and many other facts will be 
necessary to lead us to accept the non-fortuitous relation of certain 
hallucinations with an objective event. Notwithstanding the wise 
reservations of the editor, it is to be regretted that we find already 
in this first number, under the title of One chambre hantée, a real 
ghost story. Story for story, I would prefer much to read the Cham- 
bre bleu of Mérimée ; so also, I doubt not, would M. Richet. 

This little censure is not meant in jest, which would be out of 
place. There is always advantage in collecting facts, on condition 
that they are chosen with care, and that haste is not made to inter- 
pret them. MM. Richet and Dariex insist on this point with the 
greatest force. Curious readers will not be wanting for these Annals, 
‘even among sceptics. It has always been necessary to carry the 


lamp to cause the phantoms to vanish. * 


LuciEN ARREAT. 





* Reference may be made to the first number of the Revie mensuelle de 1’ Ecole 
d’ Anthropologie de Paris, published by the Professors at the Librairie Alcan. In 
this number will be found a lecture by M. André Lefévre, under this interesting 
title: Du Cri ala Parole. 
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II. 
THE SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGICS IN GERMANY. 


In view of the great care with which Zhe Monis?¢ cultivates psy- 
chology, I may be permitted in my first letter, consistently I judge, 
to speak of the most important application of this science—its ap- 
plication namely to pedagogics. : 

Psychological pedagogics, in the true sense of the word, exists 
with us in Germany only since the days of J. F. Herbart who aban- 
doned the ancient psychological theory of the faculties and discov- 
ered in ideas the sole component elements of all psychical ac- 
tivity, derived feelings and volitions from the interrelation and 
interoperation of ideas, thus denied the absolute freedom which the 
possibility of formation of will, or education, excludes, and upheld 
the determinability of the will by the ideas. 

Although Herbart himself applied his system of psychology ‘ 
pedagogically, yet it bore in the life-time of its author only scanty 
fruit in this direction. Psychological pedagogics was not developed 
beyond its original generality and unprofitableness of character 
until Professor Stroy of Jena and especially Professor ZILLER of 
Leipsic took up, with an energy that equalled their tact, the prac- 
tical construction of psychological pedagogics. 

Pedagogics now exerted a reactive promotive influence, if not 
on the further development of psychology, yet on its study. After 
the psychological writings of Herbart, it was eminently the Zmpir- 
ical Psychology* of M. W. Drosiscu, sustained in the Herbartian 
spirit but written more in agreement with ‘‘scientific ” (i. e. induc- 
tive) methods, that supplied psychological pedagogists with nourish- 
ment. The last-named work, which in many respects possesses 
value even to-day, was received with especial favor, since it avoided 
happily the metaphysical tendencies which Herbart rather assidu- 
ously employed. A like excellence and a like favorable reception 
were the merit and reward of the large work, later appearing, of 





* Leipsic, 1842. 
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Lazarus: Das Leben der Seele in Monographien. Subsequently, were 
effective two little books by I. Drpat and by LINDNER: Lehrbuch 
der empirischen Psychologie and Handbuch der empirischen Psychologie. 
Lindner’s treatise has recently appeared in an English translation, 
published by Heath of Boston, under the title of ‘‘A Manual of 
Empirical Psychology as an Inductive Science. A Text-book for 
High Schools and Colleges. By Dr. G. A. Lindner, of Prague. 
Translated by Chas. deGarmo.”” The English edition of this book 
received an unfavorable review in the London Academy (Nov. 1, 
1891); yet in one respect the criticism was in our opinion justified. 
Too little use, namely, has been made of the results of experimental 
psychology. 

This is, moreover, not only true of Lindner’s book but holds 
for all ‘the psychological books that have exerted any considerable 
influence in pedagogical circles, is true in fact of the great Lehrbuch 
der Psychologie by VOLKMANN, the latest edition of which, prepared by 
Cornelius, is not in this respect abreast of the position of the times. 

Neglect in such a matter in the country of a Wundt appears 
striking at first glance; yet it has its good reasons. The labors of | 
the school of Wundt were antagonistic to the Herbartian psychol- 
ogy and the pedagogics founded thereon, to the extent that a goodly 
portion of the old theory of the faculties has been re-introduced into 
those labors. The. English association-psychology could have 
counted on a much more welcome reception. Happily, there has 
appeared within the last few months a remarkably clear, and withal 
handy, volume which will succeed in introducing into the pedagog- 
ical circles of Germany this association-psychology. It bears the 
modest title of Lettfaden der physiologischen Psychologie (The Ele- 
ments of Physiological Psychology, Jena, Fischer, 1891), and con- 
sists of lectures delivered by Progr. Dr. ZiEHEN at the University 
of Jena. In many respects the book of Ziehen is like the recent 
work of Dr. Paul Carus*: except that everything of a speculative 
character is lacking in the former, of which from our point of view 


we cannot approve. 





* The Soul of Man, Chicago, 1891. 
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Now that I am speaking of pedagogics particularly, I will men- 
tion still another work of Lindner, to whom I referred above, which 
is the first of its kind in Germany. Its peculiarity appears from its 
title: Grundriss der Padagogtk als Wissenschaft, auf Grund der Ent- 
wickelungslehre und der Soctologie neu aufgebaut (Outlines of 
Pedagogics as a Science, Newly Constructed on the Basis of the 
Doctrine of Evolution and of Sociology, Vienna, 1890). The en- 
deavor of the author of this work has been, to make fruitful within 
the domain of the Herbartian system the principles of evolution and 
of the'science of sociology ; and though he has not been successful 
in this respect as regards all the details of educational methods, the 


book nevertheless represents a good beginning. 


CHRISTIAN UFER. 
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OUTLINES OF A CRITICAL THEORY OF Etuics. By john Dewey. Ann Arbor: Reg- 

ister Publishing Company. 1891. 

The title of this very thoughtful book expresses well the author’s method of 
comparing opposite one-sided views with the aim of discovering a more adequate 
theory. In carrying out this aim not only is an analysis given of the main elements 
of the theory of ethics, but the main methods and problems of contemporary ethics 
are considered also. Professor Dewey rejects both Hedonism and Kantism: He 
rejects Hedonism because pleasure fails as a standard of ethics, and he rejects 
Kantism because it is a barren abstraction. Kant's ‘‘ought” does not root in and 
does not flower from the ‘‘is.” 

‘‘Hedonism finds the end of conduct, or the.desirable, wholly determined by 
‘‘the various particular desires which a man happens to have; Kantianism holds 
‘‘that to discover the end of conduct, we must wholly exclude the desires. Hedonism 
‘‘holds that the rightness of conduct is determined wholly by its consequences ; 
‘‘Kantianism holds that the consequences have nothing to do with the rightness of 
‘‘an act, but that it is decided wholly by the motive of the act. From this contrast 
‘‘we may anticipate both our criticism of the Kantian theory and our conception of 


Professor Dewey says: 


“the true end of action. The fundamental error of Hedonism and Kantianism is 
‘the same—the supposition that desires are for pleasure only. Let it be recognised 
‘‘that desires are for objects conceived as satisfying or developing the self, and that 
‘‘pleasure is incidental to this fulfilment of capacities of self, and we have the 

_‘‘means of escaping the one-sidedness of Kantianism as well as of Hedonism. - We 
‘‘can see that the end is neither the procuring of particular pleasures through the 
‘‘ various desires, nor action from the mere idea of abstract law in general, but that 
‘it is the satisfaction of desires according to law” (pp. 82-83) 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the writings of the late Professor 
Green and others for the ‘‘ backbone” of his theory, which he states to be ‘‘ the 
conception of the will as the expression of ideas, and of social ideas ; the notion of 
an objective ethical world realised in institutions which afford moral ideals, theatre 
and impetus to the individual ; the notion of the moral life as growth in freedom, as 
the individual finds and conforms to the law of his social placing.” Among the 
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specific forms which the author calls particular attention to, as giving ‘‘a flesh and 
blood of its own” to that backbone, are the idea of desire as the ideal activity in 
contrast with actual possession ; the analysis of individuality into function including 
capacity and environment, and the statement of an ethical postulate. 

This postulate may be regarded as summing up the ethical theory as pre- 
sented by Professor Dewey. It is thus expressed : In the realisation of individuality 
there is found also the needed: realization of some community of persons of which 
the individual is a member ; and, conversely, the agent who duly satisfies the com- 
munity in which he shares, by that same conduct satisfies himself. We have here 
postulated a community of persons, and a good which realised by the will of one is 
made public. In ‘‘this unity of individuals as respects the end of action, this ex- 
istence of a practical common good,” we have what is called ‘‘the moral order 
of the world.” This view would seem to satisfy the requirements of both Individ- 
ualism and Socialism, but is it consistent with the law of progress elsewhere insisted 
on by the author? He affirms, as against the Hedonism of Spencer, that moral 
ideals are always developing. Progress is itself the ideal, since ‘‘ permanence of 
specific ideals means moral death.” But this progress must originate with the in- 
dividual, who by the formation of the new ideal ceases to be in perfect accord with 
the community, and will continue to be in disaccord with it until the community 
has accepted his ideal. A perfect realisation of individuality in the community 
would be the “‘ fixed millennium” which the author properly objects to, and to es- 
cape which it is necessary, that the equilibration towards which the individual, as 
well as the social, organism is ever tending shall never be actually attained. Its 
attainment would mean stagnation and death. 

We have not space to say more of Professor Dewey's book than that it isa 
very thoughtful work, most so in its critical parts, and will form an excellent help 


for the student of ethics Q. 


An INTRODUCTION TO SocIaAL PuiLosopuy. By John S. Mackenzie. New York: 

Macmillan & Co. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 18go. 

We have here, in an enlarged form, the substance of the Shaw Lectures de- 
_livered by the author, at the University of Edinburg, in January, 1889. The work 
is professedly, not a-systematic treatise on the subject dealt with, but only a slight 
contribution to the discussion of it ; and it is said to be ‘‘not so much a book as an 
indication of the lines on which a book might be written.” The force of these 
apparently deprecatory remarks depends entirely on the result attained. If an in- 
troductory study is based on true principles it may be of more general value than 
an elaborate work, because it will probably present the conclusions of the latter in 
a simpler and less technical form. This presupposes, however, a knowledge of pre- 
vious inquiry, and, therefore, the use of the term ‘‘ Introduction” is somewhat of a 
misnomer. Mr. Mackenzie remarks, indeed, that his inquiry may be thought to 
belong to the end rather than to the beginning of philosophic study. 
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The leading idea of Mr. Mackenzie's work is embodied in the sentence just 
quoted. The value of social life depends on the ultimate end to be attained, and 
the author sets himself to discover what is the true aim of society. The existence 
of a society of human beings cannot be accounted for without the conception of * 
purpose, for to whatever element of accident may be due the bringing of those hu- 
man beings into relation to each other, ‘‘the particular direction in which their re- _ 
lations become developed is obviously due to certain aims by which they are guided.” 
The inquiry into the principles which determine the nature of those aims, and as to 
the ideal to which such principles lead, is what constitutes Social Philosophy. This 
falls within the third of Hegel's chief divisions of philosophic study, the Philosophy 
of Spirit, which is concerned with objects in so far as they are themselves creations 
of thought ; and the objects of Social Philosophy may be described as the relations 
of men to each other, their relations to the material world, and the development of 
individual character in so far as that is affected by these relations. Before treating 
of the aim which constitutes, the social ideal, our author states the conditions of the 
social problem, those of aficu/ty on the one hand, and of /ope on the other, and he 
finds that the general state of society for a number of generations back has been one 
of ‘‘tumultuous progress.” There is a great improvement in the condition of nearly 
all classes of people and ‘‘a very great brightening of our general outlook.” But 
life has become in many directions more chaotic and uncertain. What is now 
wanted is ‘‘some principle which will enable us to bring about a more perfect con- 
nection between the parts of our society, to form new links and ties, so that men 
may no longer be subject to the directions of iron laws over which they have no 
control. We have to overcome individualism, on the one hand, and the power of 
material conditions, on the other.” _To do this will be the chief step towards the 
realisation of the social ideal, which is dependent on the nature of society and on 
the nature of men. ; 

The recognition of the fact that everything deepest in nature, and especially in 
human nature is a product of growth has, says Mr. Mackenzie, ‘‘ passed over into pop- 
ular thought, and become a part of our intellectual atmosphere.” Nature is thus re- 
garded as organic, by which our author means ‘‘a systematic unity, in which neither 
the parts exist independently of the whole nor the whole independently of its parts.” 
This view is distinguished ftom that of Monadism, which regards the world as a 
collection of mutually independent parts, and of Monism, according to which Mr. 
Mackenzie declares the world is a single system, in which the nature of every part 
is predetermined by the whole. According to the organic view the world is a real 
unity, though it is a unity which expresses itself through difference. It goes with- 
out saying that there is no Monism of Mr. Mackenzie's description. No Monist 
would ever deny that the unity of the world expresses itself through difference. 

Whether or not our author is right in rejecting what he describes as the monis- 
tic view of nature, does not really affect the conclusion as to the nature of Society. 


This he declares to be organic, and it is shown that society possesses the three con- 
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ditions which belong essentially to the nature of an organic system ; that is, the re- 
lations of the parts which form the whole are zztrinsic, changes in it take place by 
an internal adaptation or growth, and its end forms an element in its own nature. 
This conclusion would, indeed, seem to be required by the fact that society consists 
of a number of individuals who are themselves organic units. At the same time it 
might be objected that, although many of the lower animals dwell together in so- 
cieties, these can hardly be regarded as organic. This consideration gives rise to 
the thought that the organic nature of human society depends on the conditions by 
which man is differentiated from other animals. In treating of this point, Mr. 
Mackenzie shows that there are several stages in the development of the ‘‘self,’’ and 
he concludes that although an animal is conscious of a self, yet that it is not con- 
scious of ‘‘ the unity of its individual life, the connected system of its experiences as 
a whole, in which each single experience has a definite place,” being that which 
constitutes the highest development of self, and which is the distinguishing self- 
consciousness of humanity. 

This faculty of self-consciousness might be reduced to simpler elements, but it 
is that by which, as Mr. Mackenzie shows, we are enabled to understand the organic 
nature of human society. The recognition of the fact that the universe is a syste- 
matic whole constitutes an ideal, which, although consciously aimed at by few, gives 
a progressive character to the general mind. Man is the only creature that has an ideal, 
because he has been able to catcha glimpse of a kind of consciousness of that which 
he has not attained, but which he is bound to strive to attain. He begins with vague 
impressions and animal impulses, ‘‘and his whole life is a struggle towards clear- - 
ness—clearness in the conceptions which he applies to things in knowledge, clear- 
ness in the conception of ends of which he makes use in conduct.” The struggle 
between the immediate experience of what is present in sense and ‘‘the ‘still small 
voice’ of the ideal, which bids us have regard for the Universal,” would be fruitless, 
however, if the individual were alone. Society is necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the more ideal elements in human nature, as it provides the rational en- 
vironment required for a rational being. This leads to a consideration of the ulti- 
mate end of society. In the course of the discussion of this question the author 
deals with the different views entertained as to the principles by which we are 
guided in conduct and by which human progress is determined. He points out that 
what we seek is some definitely ascertainable end, which we recognise as good, and 
which is the happiness or well-being of persons. He rejects, however, the Utili- 
tarian theory, showing that pleasure cannot be the end of conduct, and concludes 
that, if ‘‘ we have any rational end at all, it must consist in some kind of realisation 
of our nature as a whole’; of knowledge, and will, and feeling, taken together. 
The true end is in fact self-realisation, and this includes society, for we cannot sup- 
pose that the ideal should be realised within our lives. It is conceivable only ‘‘ by 
our being able to see the world as a system of intelligent beings who are mutually 


worlds for each other.”” The true nature of man’s end is thus necessarily a social 
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one, and it includes everything that belongs to the highest good. It embraces the 
realisation of Reason, Order, and Beauty in the world ; the realisation of Life ; the 
perfection of Knowledge and Wisdom, of Will and of Feeling. 

We have given so full a summary of Mr. Mackenzie’s argument that we can 
add only a mere outline of what he considers ‘‘the form of social union in which, 
under given conditions, the progress will be most rapid and most secure towards 
that good which we must regard as the ultimate end.” The social ideal is said to 
depend on three chief elements of well-being, Individual Culture, Subjugation of 
Nature, and Social Organisation ; which give rise to the one-sided ideals of Liberty, 
Equality, and Aristocracy, not of birth but of talent. The Organic ideal, which is 
that of Fraternity, is the true one, and it consists in constant progress. This pro- 
gress includes the three elements of human well-being, personal development being 
the most important, as education reacts on social life generally, by bringing new 
ideals of life as well as a new sense of duty. In leaving Mr. Mackenzie's excellent 
work, we may say that it deals in a clear and logical manner with the important 
questions considered, and that it fully justifies the author’s remark that ‘‘ Social 
Philosophy is a subject which at present will repay a careful study.” Q., 


TWELVE LECTURES ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SysSTEM. By 
Ludwig Edinger. Philadelphia and London: F. A. Davis, Publisher, 1890. 
Dr. Edinger, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, is one of the very best au- 
thorities on the anatomy of the nervous system and the brain. His twelve lectures 
‘ contain a statement of our present knowledge of the subject, to which the author 
has added considerably in several not unimportant details. No one who is a stu- 
dent of the human brain can do without Edinger’s book, and we are glad that sosoon 
after its appearance in German it has been translated by competent men into 
English. Kp. 


Hypnotism. By Albert Moll, New York: Scribner & Welford. 1890. Chicago: 

A. €, McClurg & Company. 

The present book is a translation from the second edition of the German ori- 
ginal. It reviews in 410 pages the main facts of Hypnotism. The author begins 
. with the history of Hypnotism (Chap. i); he then explains the different hypnotic 
methods and stages of hypnotism (Chap. ii). The symptoms of hypnotism (Chap. iii) 
are contrasted and compared with cognate states (Chap. iv). Information is given con- 
cerning several theories of hypnotism (Chap. v); all of them, however, are meagrely 
sketched and the author does not arrive at a conclusion himself. Simulation and 
its influences are briefly treated (Chap. vi). The medical and legal aspects of hyp- 
notism (Chap. vii and viii) are good expositions of the matter, presented in lucid 
terms and impartially. The last chapter, on Animal Magnetism, treats of a series of 
questions which, as the author rightly remarks, refer to ‘‘ phenomena which are 
often mentioned in connection with hypnotism, although the connection is rather 
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historical than essential.’ In Mr. Moll’s view they ‘‘are the consequences of er- 
roneously interpreted observations.” The topics here discussed are (1) animal 
magnetism, (2) telepathy, (3) supernormal acts of somnambulism, (4) the experi- 
ments with the magnet, and (5) the effects of the mere approach of drugs. 

The author does not present new views of his subject, but he is considerate in 
his statements, as well as scientific and clear. He is not blind to the dangers of 
hypnotism, yet upon the whole he looks upon it favorably, saying that ‘‘hypnotism 
and suggestion will outlive many remedies whose praises fill the columns of medical 


journals at present.” Kpe. 


Der HyYPNOTISMUS : SEINE PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGISCHE, MEDICINISCHE, STRAFRECHTLICHE 
BEDEUTUNG UND SEINE HANDHABUNG. By Dr. August Forel. Zweite um- 
gearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. ‘Stuttgart: Verlag von Ferdinand Enke. 
1891. 

Prof. August Forel's pamphlet on hypnotism was, even in its first edition, one 
of the best publications of its kind. The second edition which now lies before us 
is enlarged and improved. The author has not changed his views; he retains his 
old definitions, explaining hypnosis as a state of abnormally increased suggesti- 
bility ; but at the same time he has added some chapters which present his position 
much more accurately than he has ever done before. He rejects most positively 
the fluidum theories; he opposes the views of Dr. Luys whose experiments Dr. 
Forel repeated with his most sensitive somnambulists and obtained negative results. 

The position which Professor Forel takes is unequivocal Monism. He says in 
his preface : 

‘‘A psychological introduction seemed to me indispensable, for it is a daily dis- 
‘‘covery with me, how much the monistic foundation of the doctrine of suggestion 
‘‘is misunderstood. Normal dream-life, the theory of suggestion, and the relation 
‘‘of the latter to medicine and to mental disorders generally, demanded substantial 
‘‘complements, and the addition of a few new instances of therapeutic suggestion 
‘*seemed to me advantageous.”’ 

In agreement with this proposition he says in the first chapter of his pamphlet : 

‘‘Hypnotism throws much light on the phenomenon we call consciousness, and 
‘‘in a manner that substantially agrees with the monistic world-conception. To 
‘‘understand hypnotism in other relations, we must know what we have to under- 
‘*stand by consciousness and its relation to nervous activity... . 

‘‘With dualists, who regard the soul as one thing and the body together with 
‘tall matter and all the forces of nature thereto appurtenant as a totally different 
‘‘thing, the doctrine of the psychical faculties follows of itself: herein the con- 
‘“sciousness, the will, the mind, and the rest must be regarded as separate depart- 
‘‘ments of the soul... . 

‘‘The monistic conception of the world aims to reduce all cosmic phenomena 


‘‘to a single unity, and regards matter, force, and consciousness ultimately as only 
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“ 


‘forms of appearance of a same primitive potency. Especially, however, it de- 


‘‘nies, that the soul is anything else than forces of nature... . 

‘‘Considered from the monistic point of view, consciousness by itself is noth- 
‘ting; as Ribot (‘The Diseases of Memory’) correctly remarks with Huxley and 
‘‘others, ‘Consciousness is merely ihe accompaniment of certain nervous pro- 
‘‘cesses ; it is as incompetent to influence the latter as the shadow is the steps of 
‘the wayfarer it follows.’ It follows, however, immediately from this, that the 
‘‘notions of consciousness and subject, or subjectivism, are identical and undefin- 
‘table. Consciousness is merely the subjective form of appearance of nervous 
“activity. ... 

‘‘Consequently, our human consciousness denotes only a summarised, synthet- 
‘tical, subjective illumination of the more powerful portion of our cerebral activ- 
| Poa 

‘‘ A very important phenomenon of consciousness takes place, further, in the re- 
‘‘viviscence of previous combinations of cerebral activity, that isin the play of mem- 
‘‘ory-images. We have here to deal with the connection in time of the activity of the 
‘‘brain, that is with the relative illumination of this activity by consciousness. Espe- 
‘‘cially on this field does hypnotism throw valuable light. The whole process of mem- 
‘‘ory is in itself completely independent of consciousness and exhibits very interesting 

‘laws, for which I refer the reader to Ribot (l. c.). We discover the laws of the 
‘‘memory in ourselves for the greater part through the illumination by conscious- 
‘‘ness of the activity of the brain. But it is not .proper to oppose a conscious 
‘‘memory to the organic or unconscious memory. There is but one memory, 
‘‘which consists a) in the weakened preservation of the vibrations of every cerebral 
‘action (nervous activity in general), 4) in the powers of reviviscence, or, better, 
"i power of re-invigoration of these actions, and often, c) in the re-cognition, that is 
‘‘in the identification, of the re-invigorated activity with the original one (localisa- 
‘tion in time)... . 

‘‘We all possess a second consciousness, the consciousness of dreams or sleep, 
i which, qualitatively, does not differ in essential respects from the consciousness 
‘of the waking state... . 

‘‘We may not, accordingly, place conscious and unconscious activity in oppo- 
‘*sition to each other.” 

Dr. Forel discusses in other chapters of his pamphlet the relation of nervous 
activity and nervous substance to the states of consciousness (Chap. ii). He ex- 
plains suggestion, compares sleep with hypnosis, treats the symptoms of hypnosis, 
resistance of hypnotised persons, auto-suggestions, the ‘‘suggestion a échéance,” 
retroactive hallucinations or suggested memory falsifications, the import and nature 
of suggestions (Chap. iv). He then proceeds to investigate diseased states of mind 
with reference to hypnotism, and maintains that insane people are least suggestible 
(Chap. v). He gives some valuable hints for suggestive or psycho-therapeutic 


treatment to hypnotisers (Chap. vii), and presents cases of successful cures (Chap. 
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viii). The legal aspect is treated in Chap. x, the hypnotisation of animals in 
Chap. xi. An interesting and indeed candid chapter is Forel’s views on quackery 
(Chap. ix); acknowledging the fact that at best one sixth only of patients are cured 
by physicians, our author hopes that the full recognition of the suggestion theory 
in therapeutics will contribute not a little to the advancement of medical science 
and also to the moral attitude of the profession. Kpe. 


DER MODERNE MEnscH. Versuche uber Lebensfiihrung. By 4. Carneri. Bonn: 


Emil Strauss. 1891. 


During a long and laborious life Mr. Carneri has been an indefatigable cham- 
pion of the monistic world-conception. With a keen eye he recognised years ago 
the importance of physiological investigations for psychology, and he saw at once 
the moral import of the evolution theory even at a time when most of its defenders 
denounced it as the immoral law of nature. Carneri thus became the preacher of 
a new ethics ; he taught the morality of science and helped us out of the pessimism 
that naturally followed a time when the old foundations had been overthrown and 
the new ones had not as yet been built. The author is now at a very advanced age 
and the present book contains his maturest and dearest ideas: He is a man whose 
burden of life has been heavier than that the average man has to bear. Physical 
weakness, since birth, long periods of illness accompanied with almost incessant pain 
later on periods of recovery and transient happiness followed. He married and had 
children. But new visitations came. He buried his wife, and also a little son at 
the premature age of ten years. 

These are some facts of the author's life not mentioned in any one of his books ; 
they are only hinted at in a line of the preface of the present book, quoted below. 
But his readers should know these facts, because they bring the author so much nearer 
to us. We learn to understand him better and shall the more appreciate his genuine 
courage in working out a noble conception of life and sound rules of moral conduct. 

The present book contains a number of articles on various subjects, and the 
author has as he says in the preface ‘‘ put into them his whole heart.” It differs 
from former publications of his. The latter are as a rule scientific and objective, 
they are investigations into the laws of life and of ethics. The present book is sub- 
jective ; it shows the aim and the path of the author’s conduct of life. Carneri adds: 
‘‘And that I, visited with ills above the average measure, have found life 
beautiful, and being in my seventieth year now, find it beautiful still, speaks in 
favor of this path. It speaks also for a happy individuality, but I hope that this 
will not detract from the truth that the present book is not mere imagination but is 
taken from the thrilling pulse of life.” 

Carneri is fully convinced that morality will find a better foundation in the 
unitary nature of man than in the old conception of his double nature and in this 
sense he discusses the following topics, Gratitude, Labor, Egotism, Justice, Versa- 
tility, Passion, the Ideal, the Inevitable, the God-idea, Truthfulness, Morality, 
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Love, Family, Imagination, Continence, Honor, God-everywhere, Death, Tolerance, 
Character, Art, and Humor. The whole tenor of the book is very sympathetic 
and we might describe the author as one of the high priests of the coming Religion 


of Science. KC. 


UEBER DIE GRUNDLAGEN DER ERKENNTNIS IN DEN EXACTEN WISSENSCHAFTEN. By 
Paul du Bois-Reymond. Nach einer hinterlassenen Handschrift. Mit einem ~ 
Bildnis des Verfassers. Tiibingen: H. Laupp’sche Buchhandlung. 1890. 


This little book of the late Prof. Paul du Bois-Reymond has been prepared 
for print by Dr. Guido Hauck with the assistance of the author’s brother from 
a posthumous manuscript. The pamphlet contains in popular form the final résumé 
of a thinker’s life-work; complementing and completing his investigations, and 
maturing mainly his favorite ideas which he had presented to his students in a 
course of lectures on gravitation during the winter '87-88 at the Technical High 
School of Berlin, where he was Professor of Mathematics. 

Prof. Paul du Bois-Reymond is not only as powerful and at the same time as subtle 
a thinker as his more famous brother Emil du Bois-Reymond, but he also agrees with 
the latter’s philosophical attitude. Both are agnostics and both represent an unusu- 
ally profound and scientifically elaborate agnosticism. They have become agnostics 
because they have arrived at results which, to their mind, present an insolvable 
problem. Prof. Paul du Bois-Reymond does not despair of a final solution of the 
problem of life, which according to Emil du Bois-Reymond decidedly belongs to 
‘*the seven world-riddles,” but he considers gravitation as incomprehensible. The 
purpose of all our attempts to explain phenomena is to limit the incomprehensible 
to the smallest space possible and to reduce it to the simplest expression (p. 13). 
Comprehension, according to Paul du Bois-Reymond, can be attained by three 
methods, (1) the empirical, (2) the mechanical, and (3) the meta-mechanical. The 
empirical is inductive, the mechanical is deductive, and the meta-mechanical at- 
tacks those problems which are at the bottom of all our fundamental conceptions. 
The méta-mechanical tendency of science is not satisfied with the results of the 
empirical and mechanical investigations; it attempts to conquer all the difficulties or 
at least to arrive at the limits of human comprehension. ‘‘Its province is to com- 
prehend matter, how matter can have effect on other matter, how actio in distans 
can produce pressure or motion ; it tries to understand the great concepts of time 
and space and whatever profound problems may now or during the further progress 
of science be proposed.” 

Having explained these preliminary views concerning the methods of compre- 
hension, the author discusses the following topics: Is the Space-filling Substance 
Continuous or Atomistic ? (Chap. iii.)—Actio in Distans (Fernkraft) (Chap. iv).— 
Several Syntheses (Chap. v).—The Idealistic and the Empiristic World Concep- 
tion (Chap. vi).—Atomism and Actio in Distans with Reference to the Absolute 
(Chap. vii).—Concerning World-Conceptions (Chap. viii).» In the first of these 
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chapters (viz. in Chap. iii. of the book) the author presents the difficulties which 
beset the theory of a continuous substance. At first sight it appears most plausible 
to conceive of that which fills space as something constant and uninterrupted, but 
continuity of substance, our author declares, excludes a possible change of volume ; 
compressibility and expansibility, properties which we predicate of any kind of sub- 
stance, stand in a patent contradiction to-a continuous filling of space. Substance 
therefore cannot be continuous, it must consist of a material which can be shifted, 
which is compressible, can be mixed, is liable to chemical changes, and allows im- 
ponderabilia to pass freely through ; it is porous, or in other words it is permeated 
by space free from substance. Prof. Paul Du Bois-Reymond conceives of substance 
as dust-like, viz. it consists of spatially distinct corpuscles, and he thinks that there 
must be supposed to be different kinds of dust. These dust-particles are in his syn- 
thesis the vehicles of any actio in distans, their properties are energy and inertia. 
Actio in distans, we are informed in the next chapter, cannot be explained by con- 
structing a world-synthesis either out of absolutely rigid elements or out of abso- 
lutely elastic elements. Since we cannot derive a construction of actio in distans 
from mechanical concepts, we are led to the conclusion that we have reached here 
the limit of cognition. Indeed, the incomprehensible in all forces is and remains 
the actio in distans. All the hypotheses which try to explain the problem, will only 
defer it by introducing some medium which is to be the vehicle of the actio in dis- 
tans, and the simplest method is after all to consider the atom as this vehicle. 
‘The far-effective atom, conceived as a centre of activity, endowed with inertia, 
freely movable, is the simplest mechanism that can be used as the basis of our syn- 
thesis, and we call it briefly the far-effective (fernwirkende) atom " (p. 52). 

It seems to us that Professor Du Bois-Reymond has disposed of the idea of a 
continuous substance too easily, and that he is at the same time too easily satisfied 
with the shortcomings of his atomistic theory of a dust-like substance. We grant 
most willingly that the idea of an actio in distans is inconceivable, for an action 
can be effective only where it takes place, it can have no effect in other and more 
distant places. But action is never confined to a limited point : it always stretches 
over a field .of some size. Suppose an action a takes place along the line 4 c, can we 
speak of 6 as being effective in c; or is it not rather a, i. e. the whole process, which 
takes place in 6 andinc. The sun’s mass exercises an effect upon the earth; and 
yet they are about 80,000,000 miles distant. But let us use an instance which can 
become a more direct object of our observation. We have a pair of scales and put. 
a weight on one of them. At once, simultaneously with the sinking of the weighted 
scale, the other scale rises. Is this not just. as much an actio in distans as any 
other instance of gravity? In fact our astronomers compare the gravitating celes- 
tial bodies quite frequently to the action of a balance. It may be objected to this 
comparison that we see the beam of the scales, while there is no beam between the 
sun and the earth. If there is no beam, there must be a connection of some kind. 
If the earth and the sun are two disconnected bodies, we see no possibility for an 
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explanation that the effects of the sun’s mass are felt upon the earth. Is not after 
all the hypothesis of a continuous world-substance the easiest explanation of grav- 
ity? It seems to me that it is the only possible way of explaining what is com- 
monly and perhaps awkwardly called actio in distans. The atomistic philosophers 
are bound to have the world a composition of innumerable particles of dust ; they 
wish to construct the universe mechanically and this view of things appears for 
certain purposes very well adapted. Yet they cannot construct the world of isolated 
world-dust particles, they must have some glue or cement to fasten their atoms intoa 
single whole that sticks together. Professor du Bois-Reymond is consistent enough 
to see the impossibility of this construction. The cement of which the mortar of 
atomism consists is the inconceivable, unthinkable idea of an actio in distans. 

Let us try to look at things from the other side. Our world-conception 
consists of the sum of all the divers things we are acquainted with; but daily 
experience teaches, that the world is not a composition of things or of atoms, 
the world is one inseparable whole, and the least change in one part affects the 
whole universe. Some one said, if I raise my finger the entire cosmos is shaken ; 
and this we know is true, although the vibrations are too insignificant to be noticed 
by our dull senses. We speak of the earth and we speak of the sun, but in reality 
there is neither an isolated sun on the one side nor an isolated earth on the other, 
‘there is a whole and continuous world, one part of it is called sun,and another part 
is called earth. Every action of every part of the world has its effects on all the 
other parts, and there is no action taking place in the world which in this sense is 
not an actio in distans. If we call the part played by the sun alone his action, then 
there is certainly actio in distans, and actio in distans would be the basis of the ex- 
istence of the world as a cosmic whole. Yet we should remember that the sun does 
not perform any action alone for itself. The actions that take place in reality are 
relations among the inseparable parts of the universe. The sphere of every action 
extends, closely considered, over the whole world. 

This view of things is not a construction of the world, it has not been invented 
for making a philosophical synthesis, it is a description of the world as we know 

; it by experience. The description is imperfect and it presents many difficulties 
which will have to be formulated in problems. But we are confident that this de- 
scriptive method is the only procedure that promises success and will produce re- 
sults in the future. 

Attempts to reconstruct a world-system from its analysed elements have been 
made and, although we have not as yet reached a general consensus, we must con- 

re . sider these attempts as being at least in part successful. Suppose we call the sim- 

plest and most original state of substance ether and consider matter as ether-whirls 
of a certain kind. The ether must have a peculiar aggregate state of its own which 
in some respect is like a fluid, for its parts are continuous as well as interchange- 
able. An ether whirl, or an atom, being a condensation of ether, would naturally 
produce a tension which stands in some proportion to the condensed mass. 
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Let an india-rubber plate in a frame such as the designers use for altering the 
size of a picture represent the normal relation among the different parts of pure 
ether. Now put the finger-tips of both hands upon the india-rubber and contract 
them so as to condense in both places the india-rubber inside your finger-tips. 
Would not the tension between both condensations be increased? and suppose the 
two condensed spots were swimming freely in the india-rubber, they would in that 
case attract each other in a similar way as masses of matter gravitate toward each 
other. 

This comparison is of course rude, but it may serve here as an illustration of 
how we can conceive of actio in distans without committing ourselves to the as- 
sumption that an action has its effects in a place where it does not operate. We 
should not venture to speak of the absolute rigidity or absolute elasticity of the 
world-substance until the phenomena which urge us to form our views about ether 
have been better classified and understood. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Several Syntheses” the author discusses problems without 
coming to any conclusion. The synthesis of organised life may lead us to some- 
thing which is quite as incomprehensible as actio in distans and cannot be re- 
duced to it (p. 70). The riddles grow before our eyes, ‘‘ above the fog of that which 
lies near us rises the imposing problem of the soul and towering above all other 
things appears the awful question of the consciousness of the ego." Prof. Du Bois- 
Reymond does not attempt any solution and proposes no reconciliation between 
the empirical and idealistic world-conceptions (which are contrasted in Chapter vi). 
This lack of arriving at a definite solution leads our author into mysticism, in which 
he indulges in the last chapters to a greater extent than we are inclined to allow a 
man of science. He speaks of a treble world in which we are shut up as if ina 
treble cage, (1) the world of immediate apprehensions, (2) the world of conceptions, 
and (3) the world of reality. The third world is ‘‘extra-phenomenal,” it is the 
physical beyond our ego included. But ‘‘ we are lacking the organ of reality” (p. 120) 
and ‘‘in the physical beyond nothing is impossible” (p. 122). It is strange that Prof. 
Du Bois-Reymond mentions Professor Kirchhoff's famous preface to his mechanics, 
in which he replaces the word ‘‘explain” by ‘‘describe” (p. 13). He also men- 
tions Professor Helmholtz’s term that phenomena (i. e. sensations) are symbols or 
signs of reality, ZLeichen der Wirklichkett (p. 121). But he overlooks entirely that 
the world-conception derived from these ideas can be developed in a positive world- 
conception that can satisfactorily reconcile idealism with empiricism. As soon as 
we know that cognition means description, we can dispense with meta-mechanics 
and need not join in the disheartening cry of the agnostic ‘gzorabimus. The in- 
scrutableness of reality, says our author, is almost a matter of course. Happily 
we forget it constantly, for the idea is one of the dreariest and the most weird (trost- 
losest und unheimlichst). 

The whole result is negative, for we can predicate of reality nothing save that 
it is contained in a space and that there is motion taking place in it. But of what 
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kind this space and the time depending on the motion are, and in what relation they 
stand to our conceptions of time and space we can say nothing. 
‘This is sad, but, adds Prof. Du Bois-Reymond, ‘‘world-pain is of no avail and 


yet, the world is not so bad after all” (p. 124). Kp. 


TuIsKko-LAND DER ARISCHEN STAEMME UND GOETTER-URHEIMAT. Erlduterungen 
zum Sagenschatze der Veden, Edda, Ilias, nnd Odyssee. By Dr. Ernst Ki rause. 
Mit 76 Abbildungen im Text und einer Karte. Glogau: Carl Flemming. 1891. 


Dr. Ernst Krause, better known by the nom de plume of ‘‘ Carus Sterne,” has 
of late made a special study of comparative mythology, and many interesting ar- 
ticles of his have appeared in different German periodicals, analysing and collating 
the myths of the Aryan nations and investigating their material as to their probable 
origin. Dr. Krause distinguishes between two kinds of myths, (1) those which 
might and actually do originate in any place, and (2) those which could originate 
only in a certain and limited locality. The former are most interesting to the psy- 
chologist. We can expect that they will afford us an important clue to the develop- 
ment of the human soul. The latter, however, are valuable material to the historian 
and ethnologist, and from their rich mines Dr. Krause quarries his main arguments 
to prove the European origin of the Aryas. The course and the effects of the sun 
vary so greatly in the south and in the north that it would have been strange if 
the solar myths also did not vary. Now it is natural that such a myth as that of 
Baldur’s death, for instance, could only originate .in a northern climate, and if we 
find the same legend told with slight modifications in the south, we must assume 
that it has been transplanted there. The attempt has often been made to explain 
the similarities between the Edda on the one hand and the Greek or Hindoo legends 
on the other by the influence of the latter on the former; yet we find that this theory 
is no longer tenable and we must grant, if not to the Edda itself, certainly to the 
substance of the Edda traditions a far greater antiquity than we ever could have 
anticipated. Let us compare, for instance, the Baldur myth with the account of 
Herodotus in ‘‘ Klio” (Chaps. 34-45), and let us bear in mind that here we have 
not to deal with history, but with legends, for Plutarch already observes, the an- 
cient historians had noticed that Solon died soon after Kroesos’s accession to the 
throne (563 B. C.); accordingly it was little probable that he saw the Lydian King 
while at the height of his power. The striking similarity of the two versions can be 
seen in eight points: 

1. King Odin has two sons, of whom the 1. King Kroesos has two sons of whom the 
one is a model Of perfection, beloved by God one excels by his virtues all his companions, 


and men, while the other appears to be ex- while the other appears to be ‘unable to suc- 
cluded from the succession by the fact of his ceed his father onthe throne. He is deaf. 


being blind. 


2.. The Ases have evil dreams, indicating 
that some danger is threatening to Baldur. 


3. Frigga takes an oath from all created 
things not to injure her son. 


2. Kroesos dreams that a pointed iron will 
kill his favorite son Atys. 

3. Kroesos removes all iron arms within 
reach of his son. 
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4. Baldur is married young, the name of 
his wife being Nanna. 


5. The Ases make a sport of shooting at 
Baldur because no missile can hurt him. 


6. Baldur’s own brother kills him without 
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4. Atys is married young, his mother’s 
name is Nana. 


5. Atys goes a hunting, because in this 
sport he need not fear the tooth of the boar. 


6. A friend (who was a fratricide by acci- 





intention. dent) kills Atys unintentionally. 


7. Not he who threw the fatal missile is 
accused, but the God who predicted Atys’s fate 
in the dream. 


7. Loki is. accused of being guilty of the 
murder. 


8. The innocent murderer is slain. 8. The innocent murderer commits suicide. 


We must consider it as an additional proof of the theory that the southern ver- 
sion has been taken from northern sources when we find incidental features which 
have sense only so long as they appear connected with their original surroundings. 
The Ilias also contains a modified version of the Baldur myth in the account of 
Patroclus’s death. Patroclus is the kind hero, obliging and friendly to all who 
knew him, the brightest and purest figure of the whole poem. He falls by the in- 
trigues of a God. When Patroclus’s body is burned the same thing happens as 
with Baldur. Achilles lights the funeral pyre but it will not burn, and as in the 
Edda a giant-woman is called in, so in the Iliad, Iris is sent for in order to call 
Boreas and Zephyr who by the promise of considerable sacrifices are induced to 
make the fire burn. There is no reason here why the fire should not burn, but in 
the Edda there is a very obvious reason, for all the elements had promised by oath 
not to harm Baldur’s body. The flames were not allowed to burn him, the logs on 
which the funeral ship should roll into the waves were not allowed to carry him 
down, and the waves were not allowed to receive him. 

Great interest attaches also to the similarities between the Baldur myth and 
Christianity, and not long ago a Danish theologian has attempted to show that the 
sagas of the Edda were imported into the North by Christian monks, the world-tree 
Yggdrasil was said to be the biblical tree of life, the same from which the wood of 
Christ’s cross had been taken, Loki was identified with Lucifer, the blind Héder 
with Longinus, the Roman captain who thrust the lance into the side of Christ, 
etc. It is a strange coincidence that Longinus was blind, according to the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, which may have been written in the eighth century. Longinus, it 
is told, acquired sight through the blood of Jesus, thus interpreting the passage 
‘‘they shall look at him whom they pierced” in the sense as if Longinus ‘had not 
been able to look at Jesus before. 

A Jewish libel against Christianity, 7o/edoth Jeshu, (reprinted in Eisenmenger’s 
‘*Entdecktes Judenthum ’’) contains a very striking similarity with the Baldur myth. 
It is told : 

‘* When the wise had ordered Jesus, after he had been stoned, to be hanged to 
‘the wood and the wood would not bear him but broke, his disciples saw it and 
‘‘ they wept and said: ‘Lo the justice of our Lord Jesus ; no wood will bear him.’ 
‘* The disciples did not know that he had extorted an oath from all the wood while 
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‘‘he had still the name (viz., the mystical and miracle-working name of God) in his 
‘*power, for he knew his fate that he would be condemned to be hanged. . . . But 
‘‘when Judas saw that no wood would bear him, he said to the wise : Consider 
‘the shrewdness of his mind. He has taken oaths from all wood that it should not 
‘‘bear him, but in my garden grows an enormous cabbage-stock. I shall go and 
‘‘bring it ; perhaps it will bear him. The wise said: Do as yousay. Then Judas 
‘went and brought the cabbage-stock, and they hanged Jesus on it.” 

This account being older than 1278, it was supposed to have contributed to 
form the Baldur myth of the Edda, but Miillenhoff refuted all the attempts to at- 
tribute a recent origin to the Edda. The mistle does not grow in Iceland, accord- 
ingly the main parts of the Baldur myth in which the mistle plays so prominent a 
part must have existed before the Icelanders left their Scandinavian homes. 

Dr. Krause’s investigations strongly tend to corroborate the new view of pla- 
cing the home of the Aryas in Europe. 

By Aryas in the old sense of the name were understood those families of na- 
tions which spoke the Aryan languages, viz., the Hindoo, the Persians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Slaves, the Germans, and the Celts, and some few smaller ones. 
These Aryas were formerly considered as kin in blood and their home was sought 
somewhere in Asia. Of late, however, many considerations tend to prove that these 
Aryan nations were by no means one family ; they are the product of a mixture of 
several races among which one has forced its language upon the others. If we call 
this race the Aryans proper we find that they are represented most purely in the 
Teutonic nations, the Saxons, Low Germans, and Scandinavians. These Aryans 
are a tall, blond, and dolichocephalic race. They appear as the conquerors of In- 
dia, the masters of Persia, the Dorian immigrators of Greece, showing everywhere 
the same attributes. It is natural that they were swallowed up again by the dark 
brachycephalic races whom they had conquered, because the latter were better 
ada»ted to the southern climate than their masters. 

There are three long-headed races: (1) the blond long-heads or Aryas, (2) the 
dark South European long-heads, and (3) the dark and woolly-haired long-heads of 
Africa or the Negroes. There are also several broad-headed races, among them 
the Ugro-Finnians, Turanians, South European broad-heads are represented as the 
Savoyards. The original Aryans (by A. de Quatrefages called the Cannstadt race) 
were extremely long-headed, the proportion sinking below.75:100. This race, so 
called after the discovery of graves in Cannstadt, shows a strong similarity with, and 
must be considered as, an evolution from the Neanderthal type. The eyebrows of 
the male Neanderthal type skulls protrude (slightly reminding us of the Gorilla) 
making the smallness of the forehead still more noticeable. The hind part of the 
head is well developed. The bones are extremely strong, the skull is thick, and the 
proportion of length to breadth averages in both, the Neanderthal and Cannstadt 
types, 71°3. This race inhabited the banks of the Rhine and Seine and has been called 
the Germanic type by Hélder, the Saxon type by Englishmen, Cymrians by Broca, 
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while Dr. Krause calls them Aryans. The South European long-heads with dark 
hair are called by A. de Quatrefages the Cro-Magnon type, named after a place in 
the Vésére valley where as its first specimen a tall old man had been discovered. The 
Cro-Magnon type varies greatly from the Cannstadt type ; the forehead is broad and 
high, and the cranium is also well formed. The proportion of breadth to length is 
also dolichocephalic, it averages 73°76. The orbits are broad but closely set, and 
the size of the lower parts of the face from the middledownward is strongly lessened 
in proportion to the higher parts, ending in a pointed and protruding chin. This 
race lived in Greece, Southern Italy, France, and Spain, and is found also in Eng- 
land, where its descendants even to-day can be traced in some of the Silurian in- 
habitants of South Wales and Ireland. Tacitus says that the Silurians have 
come from Spain, and even to-day the people of Berkshire resemble greatly, as 
Boyd-Dawkins says, the Basques of the Western Pyrenees, near Bagnéres de Bo- 
gorre. Their stature is sometimes small but not always, they are sometimes tall, 
their gait is light, their nose narrow and long, sometimes approaching Jewish fea- 
tures, their skin dark, their hair coarse, black, and usually curled. 

Long after the appearance of these long-heads arrived several varieties of broad- 
heads, among them Mongoloid, Ugro-Finnish, and Turanian types. Dr. Krause 
arrives at the following résumé, that the Cannstadt skull represents the Germanic or 
better the Aryan type. ‘‘ This race lived in Middle Europe in the oldest times to 
which prehistoric investigation descends and has not immigrated from Asia since 
the great ice-era. This conclusion has been adopted by the most prominent an- 
thropologists, in France by Hamy, Topinard, Quatrefages, in England by Beddoe, 
Flower, Thurnam, in Germany by Ecker, Lindenschmit, Hélder, Virchow, and 
others.” 

Dr. Krause adds: ‘‘ Virchow however takes in this question of the characteristic 
features of the Aryan race a strange and isolated position, in so far as he believes 
that from the beginning there had been and are still broad-heads as well as long- 
heads among the Germanic races.’’ With respect to the conflict between Virchow 
and Dr. Krause, we should prefer to call the old and original races by new names, 
as Quatrefages did ; we should speak of them as the Cannstadt type, the Cro-Magnon 
type, etc. When we speak of Aryans, or Saxons, or Germanic nations, we should 
know that they are no longer the pure Cannstadt type, but a mixture, and this mix- 
ture has not even to-day become sufficiently fixed to produce one uniform race. 
There are certain features predominant in certain nations, and certainly the blond 
long-heads are purest in the Teutonic nations; nevertheless, it is not an uncom- 
mon occurrence that in one and the same family both types are distinctly repre- 
sented. Johannes Ranke on the strength of this fact has no faith in the constancy 
of the skull and does not regard it as a fit method of settling any race problem. 

The’ Aryans, i. e. the tall, blond broad-heads of the Cannstadt type are dis- 
tinguished by strength and by power of will. They were hunters, fishermen, 
sea-faring people, and warriors. They loved the sea, they loved rivers and lakes. 
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They appear repeatedly in history as conquerors. The arts.and industries, how- 
ever, the use of metals, the invention of pottery, do not seem to have originated 
among them. 

It seems to us that Dr. Krause exhibits an excusable partiality for the blond 
tall Aryas in comparison with the dark South-European long-heads as well as the 
broad-heads. The Aryans were chiefly the rulers, except in Palestine, where the 
tall blond Amorites had been conquered by Semites. It appears that the conquest 
of a country by the Aryas for instance in India, in Persia, in Greece, gave a start 
to civilisation, as the Ostro-Goths restored peace and reawakened the arts in Italy. 
But at the same time we notice that the Aryas were most likely more savage than 
their broad-headed fellowmen. The present Teutonic population represents so 
little the pure type of the old tall long-heads that Professor Virchow refuses to rec- 
ognise long-headedness as a race symptom at all. We find long-heads and broad- 
heads in the same family. Both long-headed parents may have broad-headed chil- 
dren and vice versa. This need not prove the correctness of Professor Virchow’s 

. position, but it may very well prove that the present nations, the Teutonic race not 
excluded, are the product of a mixture. As the most important feature of Aryan 
character Dr. Krause considers their religion, and we are inclined to accept Dr. 
Krause’s opinion as thoroughly sound. The Aryan religion, he says, is the cult of 
light in opposition to the southern cult of darkness. The original Semites wor- 
shipped the earth, the moon, the night ; the Aryan, worshipped the sun, the sky, 
the day, the former bowed before womanhood and sentimentality ; the latter repre- 
sented manhood and will-power. (The Jews are not pure Semites, they show a con- 
stant proportion in the north of a little over ;4, and in the south of a little over 7,3 
of tall, blond long-heads. These blond Jews, are according to Virchow, the Amorites 
with which the Israelites mixed after the conquest of Palestine. The religion of 
the Jews also shows very strong Aryan influences especially since their contact with 
the Persians. ) 

The Aryan religions as a rule begin the world with male motherless Gods ; while 
the Semitic religions begin with female mother-gods without fathers. There is the 
giant Ymir or in Alfadur, here the goddess Kybele, Isis, Rhea, or Demeter. This 
difference is founded on a social difference which again depends upon climatic condi- 
tions. In the south we find in the beginning a state of matriarchy. There was no 
great difficulty in bringing up large families and the assistance of the father was not 
needed. In consequence thereof the father was and remained a stranger, an occa- 
sional visitor. There were no lasting family ties between himself and the mother 
of his children, the sexual relations remained free, and the right of heredity recog- 
nised the mother only. How different was it in the north! Without their father a 
family had to perish. The severe struggle for life created the family and eventu- 
ally the monogamic family, it made the men strong, active, liberty-loving. There 
was undoubtedly much rudeness among the northern nations ; they were savages in 


many respects, but wherever they appeared as conquerors they introduced their re- 
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ligion of light, activity, and submission to moral laws. The conquered tribes con- 
tributed undoubtedly many most valuable qualities to the-mixture from which the 
future races arose, qualities which the Aryans would perhaps never have been able 
to evolve out of themselves alone. Nevertheless the Aryans gave character to the 
nations, impressed upon them their speech, their thought, their world-conception 
and their morality. 

Dr. Krause’s treatment of comparative mythology with reference to the phys- 
ical and geographical conditions under which myths originate, is very suggestive, 
and we wish he had also taken into consideration the parallelism of the northern 
Sun-myths with Christianity. Dr. Krause mentions that the idea of immortality is - 
an Aryan thought, he might have added that the idea of a dying God who will again 
rise from the dead can only have originated in the home of the Baldur myth. 

Dr. Krause’s work contains in 624 pages an almost inexhaustible store of in- 
vestigations. It is one of the most interesting books we have ever seen. We men- 
tion here only the chapters on the Megalithian Monuments, on Orion, on the 
northern animals of Apollo, on little Red Ridinghood, on the Wagon in the Skies 
and Tom Thumb, on Helen and her northern representatives, and on the history of 
the Odyssee. The book would be more valuable to the reader if it possessed an 


index. Kp. 


Diz MATHEMATIK DIE FACKELTRAEGERIN EINER NEUEN ZEIT. By C. Did/mann. 

Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1889. 

The importance of this little book does not lie so much in the theories as in the 
practical aims of the author. Oberstudienrath Dillmann is a reformer in the system 
of higher education; he is not a mere theorist, but a man of experience who has 
now been for years the principal of a school like that which he advocates. Mr. 
Dillmann’s idea is very simple and obviously correct. He claims that the old so- 
called classical method, where the teaching of dead languages is made the basis of 
education, no longer meets the needs of our time; that there is however another 
discipline, which for its universality and its fundamental importance in every branch 
of knowledge should be made the corner-stone of education, and that is mathemat- 
ics. So he proposes to have our boys educated in mathematical high schools. 

We may insert here some information concerning Mr. Dillmann, which is not 
found in his book but will throw light upon his plans and theories. Mr. Dillmann 
is the son of a schoolmaster. He inherited from his father the aspiration of ac- 
quiring a higher education and having passed through the gymnasium he went to 
the university to study theology. The study of theology is the only one in which 
a poor youth finds support and material help from his fellowmen. Having passed 
his examinations he was engaged for about seven years as a vicar in the service of 
the church. He felt however the need of completing his education in mathematics 
and the natural sciences. He went again to the university (this time to the poly- 
technic school at Stuttgart) and devoted himself with great zeal to his favorite 
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studies. Having passed his examinations in these branches he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the Stuttgart gymnasium. While here engaged in pre- 
paring his pupils for the university, he became more and more convinced that the 
whole plan of teaching then followed was inadequate. Our youth receive much 
information about trifles which are useless to them in after life, while the main 


things are treated with indifference. He wrote a book ‘‘ The demands of the Re-- 


alistic Sciences on Education,” which excited general interest and called the atten- 
tion of Kultus-minister von Golther to his ideas. Herr von Golther founded a new 
kind of a high school which besides giving good philological instruction, Latin 
included, was to be devoted mainly to a thorough mathematical education ; and 
Professor Dillmann was appointed president of the school, which first bore the 
name of ‘‘mathematical gymnasium.”’ The authorities soon considered it best to 
change the name into Real-gymnasium. The school was started in 1867 as a mere 
trial and in 1871, when its success appeared to be assured, it became a per- 
manent institution. For 15 years it counts an average of from 800 to goo pupils. 

In spite of the confidence of the public, the new school had and has still its 
hard times. The views now prevalent among the German authorities are less fa- 
vorable to great reformatory ideas than ever. The restrictions put upon the Real- 
gymnasia have also hit Mr. Dillmann’s school, although his institution is different in 
plan from the other Real-gymnasia, the latter being, as a rule, schools in which 
the scholastic severity of the gymnasia is neglected without replacing it by other 
systematic studies. . : 

The present book has been written to explain and justify Mr. Dillmann’s 
methods, and we cannot but say that we heartily sympathise with his aspirations. 
At the same time we express here the sincere hope that another Dillmann might 
rise on American soil and institute a real mathematical high school which will give 
a more solid foundation for the education of scientists than our present educational 
systems can give. We do not mean that the philological and historical studies 
should be neglected in such a mathematical school. We trust that they caf be 
taught with less waste of energy than has been done-in the past. There is perhaps 
no need of preaching against Greek and Latin in our American schools, because 
philology, it appears, is the most neglected study on this side of the Atlantic and 
the ignorance in classics often of highly educated scholars is sometimes astounding 
and would be shocking to pedants of European philology. But I have not as yet 
been able to discover that this ignorance concerning a few grammatical rules of two 
dead languages has wrought great harm. At the same time I have noticed that 
European savants in spite of their enormous philological scholarship are sometimes 
grossly ignorant of the spirit that lived in the so-called classic nations. They have 
translated Homer, have analysed the Ionic and Aeolian and Dorian forms of Ho- 
meric speech, but they have rarely read Homer and imbibed the beauties of Greek 
poetry. Philological scholarship is dry and hard work, but the study of histor- 
ical evolution, to be nourished with the spirit of the past and to see it develop into 
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the spirit of modern times is rather recreation than drudgery. We can keep the 
latter without plaguing our boys so much as before with the former. 

The present book contains as introduction an ‘‘open word”’ by the author to 
his Excellency the Prussian Secretary of Education, Dr. von Gossler, pointing out 
the error of his policy not to admit the pupils of Real-gymnasia to the universities. 
The bulk of the book is devoted to an explanation of the importance of mathemat- 
ics in all the sciences. Mr. Dillmann declares it is a mistake to believe that the 
objective world is unknowable. Kant has torn the world in two halves and by 
making space and time purely subjective, he created a gap between the subject and 
the object, between mind and nature, a gap which, if Kant’s assumption be true, 
cannot be bridged. Kant'’s division of the world however is wrong. Does not every 
thinking subject with his feelings and concepts lie in the sphere of objectivity of 
other subjects? Time and space are not purely subjective and the science of time 
and space is destined to reconcile the conflicting parties, it will restore peace and 
harmony again between mind and nature. Our world of conception is in im- 
mediate contact and interconnection with the world of reality. All intellectual ac- 
tivity is motion of our organ of thought. Sensations are produced by motions of 
the objective world and these sensations are gradually transformed into concepts. 
Words are the embodiment of concepts. The phenomena of the outer world re- 
appear in the symbolism of language, and thus our intellectual activity can lead 
to a faithful representation of nature. The world is cognisable, truth can be born 
in us and we need not lose the self-confidence in our own abilities. 

These theoretical explanations are of great interest, and we need scarcely add 
that Mr. Dillmann’s plan would still retain its value, if they were proved to contain 
inaccuracies or errors. We look upon it as the author's philosophical confession of 
faith, the main idea of which is indubitably correct while many of its details are with- 
out great consequence. We would express the main idea of Mr. Dillmann's book in 
the following way : Formal-thought is the basis of all knowledge and a correct com- 
prehension of the main formal sciences especially of mathematics is the primary 
condition of a scientific education. Kpe. 


GEISTESSTOERUNGEN IN DER SCHULE. Ein Vortrag nebst 13 Krankenbildern. By 

Christian Ufer. Wiesbaden: J. F. Bergmann. 1891. 

The subject-matter of this pamphlet was read as a lecture on November oth, 
1890, before the Veréin fiir wissenschaftliche Pidagogik at Weissenfels. The au- 
thor’s aim is, to bring home to parents and teachers the important idea, that the 
treatment of psychical disturbances must be based on our best knowledge of psy- 
chology, and especially of physiological psychology. A deeper insight into patho- 
logical conditions, says Krafft-Ebing, will remove many mistakes and tyrannies in 
our education. Teachers as a rule have to deal with healthy children, but diseased 
conditions are sufficiently frequent to demand of our teachers that they should learn 
how to treat them. The cases with which the author illustrates his doctrines show 
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that one of the most common causes of psychic diseases in children must be sought 
in the nervous disposition of their parents, their unequal treatment and also their 
over-anxious ambition which produces excitement in the child's mind without help- 
ing him to overcome the rather heavy demands of German school-life. Kpe. 


THE Sout oF Man. An Investigation of the Facts of Physiological and Experimen- 
tal Psychology. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 

Co. 1891. 

The Editor of Zhe Monist has collected and collated in this book the results of 
the work done in the field of psychology and its auxiliary sciences. The author's 
philosophical standpoint is characterised in the first chapter where he contrasts 
feeling and motion. Feeling is defined as the subjective aspect of certain processes 
which, viewed objectively, appear as motions, and it is described as a state of aware- 
ness. Feeling originates from the simpler elements of subjectivity and becomes 
naturally representative, i..e. it acquires meaning. Mind is an organised totality of 
meaning-endowed feelings. The author reconciles from his standpoint idealism 
with realism. He shows that ‘‘the fulfilment of mind is truth. . .. Mind expands 
in the measure that it contains and reflects truth” (p. 46). The question of tele- 
pathy is touched, yet telepathy has here a different meaning from mystic thought- 
transference without any means of communication. Every sensation is a ‘‘far 
feeling” in the literal sense of the word, for ‘‘we do not feel our sense-organs but 
in and through our sense organs objects outside of us are felt. In and through our 
eyes most distant stars are seen. .. . What is the soul but a telepathic machine ?”’. 
(p. 44) In the chapters following are described the characteristic features of or- 
ganised life and its rise from non-organised life. The physiological part of the book 
treats of the soul-life of plants, then of animals, and gives by the aid of profuse 
illustrations an account of the evolution of nervous systems up toman. The chapter 
on the seat of consciousness proposes a new theory which will be of interest to 
physiologists as well as psychologists. 

The recapitulation of the present state of experimental psychology presents the 
most telling facts of hypnotism, compares them with their correspondent normal 
states of soul-life, and explains them from the standpoint of the author. The con- 
clusion of the book is devoted to the ethical and religious application of this con- 
ception of psychology. The practical importance of the new truths in the psycho- 
logical field is vigorously maintained, but at the same time it is shown that the old 
conceptions psychological as. well as religious are by no means worthless. They 
contain great truths and cannot be discarded offhand. In this sense are discussed 
among others the problems of Freewill and Responsibility, of Immortality and of 
the God-idea. 
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MIND. April, 1891. No. LXII. 
CONTENTS : 


Free-WILL: AN AnaLysis. By Shadworth H. Hodgson. 

THOUGHT AND LanGcuaGE. By G. F. Stout. 

Tue Nature oF Consciousness. By Alexander F. Shand. 

ARNOLD GEULINCX AND HIS Works. By Professor J. P. N. Land. 

Discussion : 1) On Thought-Relations. By Arthur Eastwood. 2) Notes on Vo- 
lition. By Professor A, Bain. 3) On Psychology and Metaphysic. By //. 
S. Mackenzie. 

CriticaL Notices: Morgan’s ‘‘ Animal Life and Intelligence” ; Croll’s ‘‘ Phi- 
losophical Basis of Evolution”; Ladd’s ‘‘Introduction to Philosophy” ; 
Stumpf’s ‘‘ Tonpsychologie, II.” ; 

Mr. Hodgson states that the kernel of the problem of Free-Will lies in the 
question whether, as imagined by Compulsory Determinists, the strongest motive 
has from the first governed the deliberation or process of choosing, as it subse- 
quently governs the action chosen, or whether the victorious motive owes its superior 
strength to the act or process of deliberation, which terminates in choice, as much 
as to its own initial degree of strength. In favor of the latter view, he states that 
choice involves deliberation, and such deliberation involves a consciousness of in- 
compatible or alternative desires, and a comparison of their relative degrees of de- 
sirability. _The act of choice is the same in nature as the act of selective attention 
in perception and thought, and is known by the sense of effort or tension which 
gives it the character of an act, and the consciousness of a decisive change in the 
relative desirabilities of the alternative desires represented in the deliberation, which 
gives it the character of an act of choice. All true volition is choice, whether the 
desire, almost instantaneously adopted, is adopted because the will is weak, or be- 
cause it is strong. In the former case, the will is mastered by a powerful motive ; 
in the latter case, the motive which it follows receives its strength from the will it- 
self, in the character of a deliberating agency. To the extent of the deliberation 
there is freedom. Freedom in willing is merely the power to will. Volition is the 
name for the whole action of which Freedom is the potential state, and Choice or 
Resolve the completing act. 

Mr. Stout's article is in continuation of that on ‘‘ Apperception and the Move- 
ment of Attention" in the last number of AZind. Intuitional thinking is independ- 
ent of language and other expressive signs. Language is a way of attending indi- 
rectly to that which cannot be attended to directly, and signs which fulfil such a 
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function are expressive signs. An expressive sign must be carefully distinguished 
from a suggestive sign, which merely calls up a certain idea which may then be at- 
tended to independently of it, and a substitute sign, which is a means of zo? think- 
ing about the meaning which it symbolises. The development of language is a de- 
velopment of self-consciousness. A concept is an apperceptive system objectified 
by means of an expressive sign. Expressive signs are the form, as distinguished 
from the matter, of conceptual thought. The distincticn between formal and form- 
less languages acts as a line of demarcation between the language of natural signs 
and that of conventional signs. Gesture-language may be described as formless. 
It is an instrument of conceptual thinking, in which the natural signs are either de- 
monstrative or imitative. Onomatopeeia is a phonetic gesture. Conventional signs, 
being free from the necessary limitations of natural signs, are capable of expressing 
adequately and accurately the most specific and the most abstract concepts. 

In his article on the ‘‘ Nature of Consciousness,” Mr. Shand seeks to show 
that consciousness, when abstracted from the other acts combined with it, isa 
unique judgment, and as an act of judging it is simple and unanalysable. As a union 
of act and object, however, consciousness is complex. The whole is a judgment 
which, besides its object, contains also the difference between its act and its object. 
Here is shown its contrast with the Transcendent Judgment, which merely judges 
its object. But there is a fundamental unity between them. Each is a judgment— 
an act concerned about an object different from its act, and, as an act, each isa 
simple reality. Judgment, universally as an act, is such a simple reality. Reality 
in consciousness means no more than presentation, and the act of being conscious 
is the subject exercising one of its functions. This mysterious something, the sub- 
ject, cannot be resolved into any association of presentations, nor into any one of 
them, nor,be derived by abstraction from them, so far at least as the act of being 
conscious is concerned, which is a genuine function of the subject. 

Professor Land gives a sketch of the life and work of Arnold Geulincx. the 
Flemish thinker of the seventeenth century known to students of philosophy in 
connection with the doctrine of Occasionalism. The key to Geulincx’s view of 
philosophy is to be found in his statement that the utterances of our own reason 
are far less regarded than the shows of senses and fantasy ; although they have 
their source in the bodily life, which is radically foreign to the soul, and can only 
darken the knowledge of our self and of its true interests. The dualism of mind 
and body is for Geulincx.a determined fact. Professor Land has undertaken to 
prepare a complete edition of Geulincx’s works, the expenses of the publication of 
which will be defrayed from the balance remaining over from the Spinoza Memorial 
fund. 

In his discussion on ‘‘ thought-relations,”” Mr. Eastwood states that this puz- 
zling expression is interwoven with the whole of Green's writings, and requires to 
be thoroughly explained. The proof that the Real is identical with the Thinkable 
was Green’s great problem, and to Hegel’s inquiry what are the essential features 
of thought? he replied : the constitution of relations. Green found, however, that 
they are not fully adequate in themselves and he called to their aid a spiritual prin- 
ciple or eternal subject. But the reference of relations to the Eternal Mind as their 
subject is a reference to the unknown, and therefore is, on grounds of strict reason, 
illegitimate. Thought-relations are essentially finite, and are the connecting links 
of the phenomenal world. In the evolution of thought the absolute is nothing 
short of the whole, and especially, it is the whole process of transition from Being 
to the Idea. The more we try to externalise it or to arrest its movement, by im- 
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pressing it with the immutability of thought-relations, the more it recedes from our 
grasp. yi 
In his Notes on Volition, Professor Bain considers whether pain is to be re- 
garded as the sole motive in voluntary action, or whether the motive is a growing 
pleasure or a diminishing pleasure, in concurrence with some form of active exer- 
tion. Considerations arising from the great differences among pleasures themselves 
leads him to reject the view that the stimulus of the will is uneasiness pure and 
simple, and that pleasure, as such, leads to quiescence and contentment. A taste of 
pleasure constitutes an impetus to seek for more and may be accepted as the normal 
situation of the human will. The graded scale of voluntary action ranges from the 
lowest depths of pain, at which the motive power is at its maximum, to the highest 
assignable or attainable modes of pleasure, approaching which the motive power 
gradually dies away. » 

Mr. Mackenzie points out, in considering Mr. Alexander’s criticisms of his /n- 
troduction to Social Philosophy, the importance of distinguishing, when dealing with 
the subject of organic development, between the psychological and the metaphys- 
ical points of view, and that he wrote entirely from the metaphysical point of view. 
(London: Williams & Norgate.) Q. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
CONTENTS: February, 1891. Vol. III No. 4. 


AUTOMATIC MuscuLAR MOVEMENTS AMONG THE INSANE; THEIR PHYSIOLOGICAL 
SieniFicance. By C. P. Bancroft. 

ON THE PsycHoLocy oF Time. By Herbert Nichols. 

ON THE RECOVERY OF STIMULATED GANGLION CELLS. By C. F. Hodge. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. The Nervous System—by 4. H. Donaldson ; 
Psychiatry—by William Noyes—Experimental ; Miscellaneous. 


CONTENTS: April, 1891. Vol, IV. No. 1. 


ARITHMETICAL Propicies. By £. W. Scripture. 

THE PsycHoLocy oF Time. By Herbert Nichols. 

PsycHoLoaicaL LITERATURE: Cerebral Localisation. By Henry H. Donaldson ; 
Notes on Models of the Brain. By H.H. Donaldson ; A Laboratory Course 
in Physiological Psychology. By £. C. Sanford, Contemporary Psycholo- 
gists—Prof. Edward Zeller. By Zhe Editor. 

It is pointed out by Dr. Bancroft that the close relationship between automatic 
muscular movement and the inhibitory power renders a study of the latter essential 
to a complete understanding of the subject of automaticity in health and disease. 
The inhibitory power is intimately associated with all the higher faculties, and as 
it must, in common with them, seek expression through functional activity of the 
cerebral cortex, functional or organic disturbance of this region should be attended 
by disordered inhibition. In many cases of insanity that portion of the brain that 
‘‘ originates the will impulse” is cut off by reason of organic or functional disturb* 
ance, and consequently the areas that lie nearer the centrifugal nerves are left to 
act independently of will and inhibition. The development of mechanical attitudes 
among the chronic insane is illustrated by a plate exhibiting two cases of melancho- 
lia with stupor and two cases of chronic dementia. 

The literature of the Psychology of Time is dealt with by Mr. Nichols from 
the historical and the experimental standpoints. The most striking feature of the 
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whole time investigation is, that of all the philosophers and psychologists who have 
touched upon the problem, only two of the whole number, Condillac obscurely, and 
James Mill definitely, have solved the mystery by /e¢ting the sequences themselves be 
the ultimite mystery—by letting their process, as process and of itself, show forth 
its own explanation. The results of experimental investigations in time psychology 
are scarcely more satisfactory. Most experimenters have confined themselves to 
the determination of the Constant Error, Sensibility, and Weber’s Law, yet with 
difficulty, if at all, can the results of any two of such determinations be harmonised. 
The majority of evidence is strongly against the validity of Weber’s Law; also 
against any fixed or constant Periodicity. Later investigators look to physiological 
processes for explanation of time-judgments, and particularly to rhythmic habits of 
nerve centres. 

Dr. Hodge’s paper is a continuation of chapters which appeared in the Amert- 
can Journal of Psychology in May 1888 and May 1889. His experiments on cats 
show that spinal ganglion cells do recover from the effects of injuries by electrically 
stimulating the nerve going to them, but that the recovery is a slow process. 

An account is given by Dr. Scripture of the known Arithmetical Prodigies. 
The opinion of Bidder was that ‘‘mental calculation depends on two faculties of 
the mind in simultaneous ‘operation—computing and registering the result”! The 
power to do long calculations in the mind without making a mistake is the most re- 
markable fact in regard to ready reckoners; next the wonderful rapidity which 
some of them have shown. All of them possessed a remarkable impressibility, and 
practised modes by which arithmetical associations may be enormously shortened. 
Dr. Scripture offers for consideration the points that the power of mental calcula- 
tion could be greatly developed under cultivation ; that numbers and their values 
may be learned before figures, just as a child learns words and their meanings long 
before he can read; that it is best to teach ‘‘calculation” by the adacus before 
‘‘ciphering.” 

. Mr. Nichols records in his second article the result of a series of experiments - 
made by him at Clark University to investigate the apparently contradictory results 
obtained by various experimenters regarding the Constant Error of Time-judgments. 
The experiments teach nothing of the cause of the Constant Error, but it is shown 
that those individuals who make the largest constant error, make the error most con- 
stantly in one direction, and are apt to make a constantly increasing error through- 
out the series of experiments. Nr. Nichols’s final conclusion is that ‘‘the processes 
of our~environment, of our bodily organism, and of the sensations and images 
which correspond thereto, are, in themselves a sufficient explanation of time-psy- 
chology, and that time perception cannot be explained by any single state or disparate 
sense, but alone be accounted for as a process." (E. C. Sanford, Clark University, 


Worcester, Mass.) 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. April, 1891. 


Vol. I. No. 2. 
CONTENTS: 


SociaL Eguatity. By Leslie Stephen, 

THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN ETHICAL CopEs. By Prof. C. H. Toy. 

THE RiGuT Fina Aim oF Lire. By Prof. G. von Gizycki. 

THE MorRAL PHILOSOPHER AND THE Mora LiFe. By Prof. William James. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ETHICS OF LAND-TENURE. By Prof. Simon N. Patten. 

Mora Tags. By Clara £. Collet. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen affirms that it is our duty to try to make men equal by 
raising the grade of culture in all classes. The distribution of classes would con- 
tinue, but it would correspond purely to the telling off of each man to the duties 
which he is best fitted to discharge. The essential condition of all social improve- 
ment is that the individual should be manly, self-respecting, doing his duty as well 
as getting his pay. Nothing will do any permanent good which does not imply the 
elevation of the individual in his standard of honesty, independence, and good 
conduct. 

One of the earliest studies of life, says Professor Toy, is that which is known 
as the clan-constitution of society, during which two important facts are exhibited, 
(1) ethical ideas are determined by those of the community, and (2) the deity of the 
community is regarded as a member of the clan. Both these characteristics have 
become modified in the progress of civilisation. Moral rules and principles have 
become clearer, broader, and higher, and society has come to be an efficient moral 
guide and support. Religion has moved away from the conception of the tribal 
god, and the conception has been formed of the absolute dominion of natural law 
in the moral world. The end to which human moral history points is a conscience 
absolutely independent and yet absolutely dependent,—independent in that it re- 
fuses to recognise any other authority than its own ideals, dependent in that it re- 
ceives its ideals from the life of man, which is the highest revelation of God. 

According to Professor von Gizycki, the ultimate basis of all ethical demonstra- 
tion is the supreme standard of good and evil, the greatest possible happiness of all 
mankind. Various objections urged against this, as the final aim of life, are ex- 
amined by Professor von Gizycki and declared not to constitute a decisive case 
against it. As to the desire to obtain peace of conscience he affirms that this can 
only follow upon such action as is in conformity with the greatest possible happi- 
ness of mankind. The Professor has modified his former position. The injunction, 
‘‘Seek peace of conscience in devoting thyself to the welfare of mankind,” which 
he had proposed in his ‘‘ Moral Philosophy,” implies an impracticable combination 
of two distinct final aims. Either the one or the other must abdicate the supremacy 
to its rival. We must invoke the aid of ethical self-love in order to’ insure the vic- 
tory to the forces which make for good. But our ruling aim ought to be the ad- 
vancement of the universal happiness of mankind. 

The main purpose of Professor James’s paper is to show that there is no such 
thing possible as an ethical philosophy dogmatically made up in advance. Three 
questions in ethics must be kept apart—the psychological, the metaphysica/, and the 
casuistic. The psychological question asks after the historical origin of our moral 
ideas and judgments ; the metaphysical question asks the very meaning of the words 
good, ill, and obligation ; the casuistic question asks what is the measure of the 
various goods and ills which men recognise, so that the philosopher may settle the 
true order of human obligation. As to the psychological question,—relations exist 
in our thought which do not merely repeat the couplings of experience. Our ideals 
have certainly many sources. They are not all explicable as signifying corporeal 
pleasures to be gained, and pains to be escaped. As to the metaphysical question, — 
goodness, badness, and obligation must be vea/ised somewhere in order really to 
exist. Without a claim actually made by some concrete person there can be no 
obligation, but there is some obligation wherever there is a claim. Claim and obli- 
gation are co-extensive terms. The words good, bad, obligation, are objects of 
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feeling and desire, which have no foothold or anchorage in Being apart from the 
existence of actually living minds. ‘‘The religion of humanity” affords a basis for 
ethics as well as theism does. As to the casuistic question—The best of the marks 
and measures of goodness is the capacity to bring happiness, but in seeking for an 
universal principle we find that the essence of good is simply to satisfy demand. 
But the actual possible in this world is vastly narrower than all that is demanded, 
and the guiding principle for ethical philosophy must be simply to satisfy at all 
times as many demands as we can. So far as the casuistic question goes, ethical 
science is just like physical science, and must be ready to revise its conclusions 
from -day to day. Concrete ethics cannot be final because they have to wait on 
metaphysics. The final conclusion is that the stable and systematic moral uni- 
verse for which the ethical philosopher asks is fully possible only in a world where 
there is a divine thinker with all-enveloping demands. If he now exist, then act- 
ualised in his thought already must be that ethical philosophy which we seek after 
as the pattern which our own must ever more approach. 

Professor Patten treats of the economical data bearing on the facts of land- 
tenure, and concludes that if no surplus land value goes to the monopolies or to 
privileged classes, there is. no ethical problem involved. If some of the surplus 
goes in this way, then the ethical problem is the same as if all of the produce of 
industry above a minimum of wages went to increase the surplus. The growth of 
society in wealth and numbers often makes the man without wealth and land less 
productive, because he must use poorer land or less productive instruments. The 
loss being due to social changes the workman is entitled to compensation for which 
he should look to society, which may choose the concrete form in which it shall be 
made. The expense of doing this should be borne by those who have profited from 
the prosperity of society. ; 

In her interesting paper on Moral Tales, Mrs. Collet: passes in review certain 
books which, read in childhood, have left an indelible impression on her mind. 
Chief among them are the ‘‘Sandford and Merton” of Thomas Day, who was 
deeply impressed by the writings of Rousseau ; the stories of Maria Edgeworth, the 
most truly democratic of our moral writers ; and those of Dr. Aiken and his sister, 
Mrs. Barbauld, whose writings although pervaded by a strong religious spirit, are 
very striking for their unaggressive and yet open declaration of the right to think 
independently in religion. Mrs. Collet gives her verdict, with regard to the moral 
education of children, in favor of the voluntary ‘‘consumption of moral tales.” 
(Philadélphia : International Journal of Ethics, 1602 Chestnut St.) 
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Pourguor Mourons-Nous? (Fin.) By /. Delbeuf. 

NOTES ET DISCUSSIONS. 

ANALysIs ET Comptes RENDUS. ' 

SUR UN OLFACTOMETRE. By Ch. Henry. 

M. Delbceuf’s article is the complement to his studies on the origin of death, 
and was inspired by the work of M. Maupas, Recherches expérimentales sur la mul- 
tiplication des infusotres ciliés, some of the conclusions of which he thinks are not 
supported by observation and emanate from the sophism, ‘‘ that which has not been 
seen does not exist.” Nevertheless he accepts the opinion of M. Maupas, as against 
M. Weismann, that the protozoa as well as the metazoa, are mortal as individuals, 
although immortal in and by the species. M. Delbceuf accounts for the change 
from fissiparity to sexuality by reference to mathematical law applicable to the 
transformation of species, according to which from the moment that a constant 
cause begins to make a type vary, in however small a degree, the variations will end 
by victoriously disputing the position with it. The death of the ciliated infusoria 
is then not due, as supposed by M. Maupas, to the effect of a seni/e alteration of 
their,elements proceeding from an internal cause,—which would render inexplic- 
able the unaltered maintenance of the species,—but the effect of a diseguilibration 
of their organism due to a sort of mathematically fatal external physical constraint. 
The two corpuscles in the union of which the conjugation of those infusoria con- 
sists are regarded by M. Delbceuf as truly male and female, and he affirms that be- 
fore uniting they make a choice of individuals apt to rejuvenate. Intelligence is 
thus the indispensable factor of the perpetuity of races. The answer to the double 
question, Why is individual matter mortal and specific matter immortal, is reserved 
for another number. 

M. Janet’s interesting study is of a subject, a young girl of 22, who, as the title 
denotes, exhibits an almost total loss of the faculty of will, partly through hereditary 
causes and partly consequent on a serious attack of typhoid fever. Marcelle has a 
singular difficulty of movement, which extends to all the voluntary movements of 
the arms, the legs, and even the tongue and the lips, and is due to a kind of pa- 
ralysis. She is, however, extremely suggestible, and very easily hypnotised. By ex- 
periment M. Janet’ found that the difficulty of a movement is in proportion to its 
novelty. The difficulty consisted in forming the synthesis of ideas and images which 
constitutes the commencement of the act, but its repetition is easy when the act has 
been once done. Marcelle sometimes went into a demi-cataleptic state during which 
she had a crisis of ideas, which she described as a cloud passing. She complained 
that during the cloud her head spoke constantly. This M. Janet explains by ref- 
erence to the theory of M. Séglas that there are several kinds of verbal hallucina- 
tions as of language; that is hallucinations of hearing, of visual images, and of tac- 
tile and muscular sensations attendant on speaking or writing, the last named being 
the psychic hallucinations or the epigastric voices of the insane. During the lucid 
intervals Marcelle performed the commands given to her by her hallucinations 
while under the cloud, like a person who while in a state of somnambulism receives 
a posthypnotic suggestion. 

In this concluding article on ‘‘Art and Logic,” M. Tarde, after considering the 
characteristic differences between industry and art, from the point of view of the 
desires of consumption and production proper to them, deals with the distinctive 
characters of the work of art considered in itself and the reason of its being, The 
attribute of the work of art is to be interesting. Art is a game, but a serious and 
profound game, like love, and it is born of leisure and pleasure. The unity of the 
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work of art consists simply in the coupling of a.question and an answer, a problem 

and a solution, a combat and a victory. Every phrase, musical or spoken, is a 

wave which rises and descends, and in every art whatever all is phrases and waves, 

and their combination is itself a complex wave, a period. In the undulating mirror 
of art we see again social life in action ; since esthetics reflect the dynamic, and not 
the static, social logic. M. Tarde criticises the theory of Spencer that all the arts 
are derived from architecture, and shows that the first art was speech and that from. 
speech, spoken or written, all art is derived. Narrative poetry, the epic poem, is 

the complex germ of all artistic development ; and as art began in narration, it ends 

in the drama, because man is above all social. Art, or reflection of man, borrows 

by turns its dominant inspiration from the passions of life or the inspirations of 

society. 

M. Richet sums up his description of General Physiology in the formula: Life 
is a chemical function. His most important conclusions are that the general laws 
of life are chemical laws, and respond to the chemical conditions of hydratation, 
temperature, electricity and pressure ; force is condensed in living beings under the 
form of chemical energy,and manifests itself outwardly, by movement, by elec- 
tricity, by light, by heat, or by thought. (We consider this juxtaposition of ‘‘elec- 
tricity, light, heat and thought”’ as extremely misleading, and so is the definition of 
life as ‘‘a chemical function.”” It appears, then, that M. Richet considers thought also 
a chemical process. That physiological actions are processes which have their own 
conditions and are different from chemical and physical processes, has been explained 
in Zhe Monist, No. 3. p. 413-414.) M. Richet continues: Living beings are cellular 
aggregates, but in animals the nervous system forms a centre of unity, from whence 
proceed motor excitations and where sensible excitations terminate; cellules and 
beings are organised to live : they are adapted to the ambient medium, and to all the 
causes of destruction which can reach them. Thus their acts, although often auto- 
matic and deprived of all intelligence, appear to us admirably intelligent ; the sen- 
sations and consciousness of intelligent beings are in agreement with the needs of the 
organism, and tend to strengthen the automatic mechanisms by means of which 
beings resist death, whether it be the death of the individual or that of the species. 

M. Brochard takes exception to M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s opinion of Ba- 
con as a philosopher, and endorses the views expressed by M. Charles Adam in his 
Memoir crowned by the Academy. Bacon not only saw what scientific induction 
should be, but indicated with perfect precision the conditions that it ought to fulfil. 
Added to the theory of method is the theory of forms, which is the culminating 
point of Bacon’s philosophy. M. Adam shows that the word form is used by Ba- 
con to express the true difference, or that by which a thing is defined ; the essence 
or the thing in its intimate constitution ; anda law of pure.act, (/ex actus puri). 
M. Brochard adopts M. Adam’s explanation, that by this law is to be understood 
a disposition in space, an arrangement of material parts, in other terms, a mechan- 
ical or mathematical relation—and he justifies M. Adam’s assertion, and shows that 
Bacon resembled Galileo and Descartes in divining that physics rested on mathe- 
matics, and that the pure act was produced whenever certain arrangements of ma- 
terial molecules are formed according to mechanical conditions. Bacon superposes, 
in some sort, a philosophy of quality on a philosophy of quantity, and achieves the 
passage from movement to quality so embarrassing for every doctrine which gives 
a place to mechanism. 

M. Janet concludes his study of the curious case of aboulism presented by 
Marcelle, giving details of her experiences under the influence of hypnotism and 
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suggestion, which greatly ameliorated her condition, temporarily at least. The na- 
ture of her disease approaches much the mental feebleness described elsewhere by 
M. Janet under the name of ‘‘psychological disaggregation with contracting of 
the field of consciousness,” but differs from it in several particulars. It consists 
essentially in a weakening of the faculty of synthesis which ought, at every moment 
of life, to co-ordinate afresh our sensations and -our images. The study of this 
enfeeblement shows the importance of the novelty of acts in connection with the 
will, the rdle of the will in apparently the most simple perceptions, the necessity 
of voluntary synthesis for originating habits and recollections, the connection 
- between doubt and defective perception, and the development of various hallucina- 
tions. 

Before answering the question why we die, M. Delbceuf considers the origin of 
life. He makes a distinction between dead matter and living matter. On this subject 
he has published a book entitled ‘‘Za matiere brute et la matiére vivante.”’ He 
affirms that life in the universe began with living, sensible atoms, endowed with 
will and liberty, and having a knowledge of their own movement. This life grad- 
ually concentrated itself in germs having the faculty of perpetuating themselves. 
They remained naked and some of those germs still continue composed almost en- 
tirely of reproductive, that is essentially living, substance. The others have grad- 
ually become clothed with a body, a kind of protective envelope. The life of this 
envelope is not inherent; it has been communicated by the germs that it protects, 
and at the end of a period of a greater or less duration it becomes useless, fades and 
dies. Life is sustained by nutrition but the assimilating faculty diminishes by de- 
grees, until it ceases, and at last, the reparation of our organs not being equal to 
their wear, they are not able to fulfil their mission. The decay of living matter is 
due to the operation of physical and chemical laws. Assimilation is at the base of 
life, and it is exhibited in inorganic nature as well as in living beings. Living 
bodies must have some permanent centres of assimilation around which the nutri- 
tive elements group. The earliest of these centres was the germ, in which is the 
supreme or immortal life, and which immortalises that part of the nutriment which 
becomes incorporated with it. Although the organs of nutrition deteriorate and die, 
the reproductive organs remain eternally young, in power at least. Nutrition itself 
is manifested either as alimentation, or as conjugation or fecundation, and is a phe- 
nomenon analogous to copulation. M. Delbceuf then proceeds to show the uni- 
formity in the modes of propagation, and gives reasons for believing, contrary to 
the views of Van Beneden, that the cellule-egg, and not the spermatozoid, is her- 
maphrodite. The ovary is the true depository of the immortal propagative sub- 
stance. Woman is the inexhaustible source of life. (Paris: Felix Alcan.) 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER SINNESORGANE. Vol. II. No. 3. 
CONTENTS: 
ZUR PSYCHOLOGIE DER SPRACHE. By Robert Sommer. 
ZuR THEORIE DES RAEUMLICHEN VORSTELLENS MIT RUECKSICHT AUF EINE 
NACHBILDLOKALISATION. By C. S. Cornelius. 

Die SEELENFRAGE. By /. Rehmke. 

LITTERATURBERICHT. 

Professor Grashey, now of Munich, formerly of Wiirzburg, has published in 
the Archiv fiir Psychiatrie (Vol. XVI, p. 654 ff.) an ‘interesting case of a peculiar 
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kind of aphasia. A man whose name is Voit, 32 years old, engaged for menial 
service in the brewing business, received an injury on the head. He was 
treated at the psychiatric clinic of Wiirzburg by Professor Grashey and dismissed 
as cured, yet five years after the accident he was again submitted to the professor's 
investigations and it was found that he was suffering from ‘‘amnestic aphasia.” 
He could not remember the name of anything fora few seconds. Professor Grashey 
drew the following conclusion from Voit’s case: ‘‘There is an aphasia which is | 
based neither upon the functionary inability of certain centres nor upon the inter- 
ruption of commissural connections, but exclusively upon a diminution of the sense- 
impressions, which causes a disturbance of apprehension and association.” Voit - 
was unable to name any object shown him unless he could spell it with the assist- 
ance of his hands, legs, or even his tongue. By writing only could he find the 
names of objects. Dr. Sommer objects to Professor Grashey’s interpretation of 
the case and shows convincingly from the symptoms, as represented in the Archiv 
fiir Psychiatrie by Grashey himself, that whenever Voit was prevented from making 
writing gestures (which was done by holding his hands and legs immovable and by 
ordering him to show his tongue so that he could not employ it for writing on the 
roof of his mouth) he could never find the name of any object. Accordingly it is 
no case of amnesia; Voit actually has only one way left for finding words, that is 
by spelling them. Now itis generally supposed, that we first see an object, and recog- 
nise it at the centre of vision. The nervous irritation is thence transmitted to the 
centre of language; the sight of a knife evokes in the centre of speech the word 
knife and we suppose that the spoken or heard word will in the centre of writing 
awaken the motor stimuli of spelling the word. The present case proves that if 
this be the rule there are exceptions to it and Dr. Sommer proposes the question 
How can we explain the case? It is strange that the man is not deprived of con- 
cepts; so long as he is prevented from writing he is only deprived of naming things 
or concepts. He never failed to recognise similar things as belonging to the same 
class, but so long as he was tied at tongue and limb, he could never find their com- 
mon name. For instance a guitar and a trumpet were shown him while he was 
bound, as it was called. When asked, Do they belong together ? he nodded em- 
phatically. (He had to answer by nods because he had to show his tongue.) When 
asked, Do you know their names? he shook his head and could never find their 
names until he was allowed to make writing gestures with either one of his limbs 
or his tongue. In this way he recognised and classified things correctly, but he 
never named them except by spelling the names. Such things or pictures of things 
shown him were the following : 


Guitar—trumpet—: musical instruments. 
Gun—canon—: arms. 
Sickle—watering-pot—: utensils. 
Lantern—lamp-—-: lights. 
Palace—barn—: buildings, etc. 

Dr. Sommer says: ‘‘ Suppose that those parts of the brain the loss of which 
according to modern experiments and pathological observations catise a loss of 
memory-pictures, are thought of as motor apparatuses, the destruction of which has 
a similar effect as in the present case, the binding which prevented Voit from spell- 
ing: in this case amnesia might find an explanation without the crude materialistic 
assumption that they are localised in the injured cells.". Dr. Sommer only throws 
out the hint without finding space to explain himself. Yet it appears to us that 
whether amnesia is produced by the destruction of the centres or of their supposed 
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motor apparatuses that the one is not less and not more crude materialism than the 
other. The problem it appears has nothing to do with materialism, but with the 
mechanism of the brain. The fibres of association seem to work in Voit's brain in 
the opposite direction to what we should expect. The normal path is apparently 
interrupted. The sight of an object does not evoke its name. Yet are there not 
innumerable fibres of association which may reach the desired end—in this case the 
pronunciation of the name—in a roundabout way? There must be, for the facts 
prove it. One thing in the case of Voit is patent. When Voit finds the names by 
writing them, he apparently knows the written word, he cannot pronounce it, be- 
cause he does not know the spoken word, the centre of spoken words being the seat 
of the injury. He has a concept of the thing, he could write it, but he cannot pro- 
nounce it. The roundabout way leads through a province not directly accessible 
to consciousness. The written word is not in the same immediate contact with con- 
sciousness as the spoken word. That this is so we know from actual and daily expe- 
rience. Who has not tried to assure himself .of the correct spelling of a word 
by writing it down and thus leaving the test to the unconscious memory of the mo- ” 
tions of our hand ? 

C. S. Cornelius discusses the theory of spatial conception with special reference 
to a localisation of after-images. He takes the position that we are in relation to 
the outer world through sensation only, rejecting all assumptions of innate ideas, 
of a special space sense, etc. ‘‘Sensation,” he says, ‘‘is an intensive state. The 
conception of space-relations can originate only by a multiplicity of sensations 
which through the qualitative contrasts affect each other and arrange themselves in 
acertain order beside each other. The vertical and horizontal conception height 
and breadth, are easily explained, but depth, the third dimension of space affords 
some difficulty. Th. Lipps denies the existence of an apprehension of depth, yet 
Cornelius maintains that it actually exists. He explains it in the same way as the 
vertical and horizontal space-conceptions as originating from muscle sensation. 

It cannot be denied that upon the whole space-sense is the product and the in- 
terpretation of motion experiences mainly due to the activity of the muscles of the 
eye. But it appears that the conception of the third dimension of sight is not due 
alone, as says Cornelius, to muscle activity. The investigations of Wundt and of 
Mach, which are not taken into consideration by Cornelius, prove that the per- 
spective and the distribution of light and shade are essential elements in our 
perception of the third dimension in space. Our eyes have become accustomed by 
the information received through other channels, especially the sense of touch, to 
interpret perspective in combination with certain shadings as depth so that ever the 
one-eyed man sees things not as two dimensional pictures but as three dimensional 
corporeal forms. 

A subject of extraordinary interest is discussed by J. Rehmke, who criticises 
O. Fliigel’s position and contrasts it with his own. O. Fliigel has published a book, 
entitled Die Seelenfrage, treating the subject from the narrow standpoint of Her- 
bart’s school. It is unnecessary to state that Herbart has great merits in the evo- 
lution of our psychological views. He attempted to introduce mathematical methods 
in order to define exactly the dynamics and statics of the soul. Herbart failed, 
‘although he gave new impulses to psychological investigations which have proved 
valuable in many ways. Many of his disciples are now busy perpetuating his mis- 
takes. Fliigel is one among them. Fliigel emphasises the immateriality of the 
soul, but being like his master an advocate of atomism he postulates soul atoms 
which are mathematical points. ‘‘ Atomism”’ Fliigel declares, ‘‘ must reject actio 
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in distans”” because it is (1) inconceivable, (2) nonsensical and contradictory, and 
(3) because force is an accidens of matter, matter being the substance. The ac- 
cidens can have no effects, it cannot exist, where the substance is not. Fliigel also 
lays much stress on the disparity of feeling and motion, and of thought and motion. 
Soul and body are to him two distinct things and their interaction is explained 
through the contact of the point-like, immaterial soul atom and the brain atoms. 
Rehmke points out that this view in spite of its professed hostility toward material- 
ism is extremely materialistic, but the view which he proposes himself suffers from 
similar errors. Fliigel has preserved the unity and the immortality of the soul 
which is an indestructible immaterial mathematical point, moving about in our 
brain. Rehmke also preserves the unity and immortality of the soul: he believes 
in a ‘‘subjectum,’’ in an ego which is the essence having the states of conscious- 
ness as attributes. The soul according to Rehmke is not space-given, it is an im- 
material something which has sensations. We should accordingly make a distinc- 
tion between the ego as the subject and the ego as our bodily existence ; moreover 

" we should distinguish between the state of consciousness and the object of con- 
sciousness. Rehmke takes the word contents of consciousness in the sense of sig- 
nifying that which the ‘‘ego” possesses. The state of consciousness is always the 
same, it has no evolution, no growth, no development. The object of conscious- 
ness however constantly changes. The subject of consciousness is the soul. The 
interconnection between soul and body is not denied, but there can be no thought 
of a contact between the immaterial and the material, The soul is, but it is not in 
space, it is nowhere, and its co-operation with the body is described as ‘‘an exem- 
plary together ’—an expression to which, we are sorry to say, we cannot attach 
any meaning. 

J. Rehmke objects also to the theory that feeling and motion, soul and body, the 
spiritual and the material are two sides of one and the same thing. If this two- 
sides theory were correct, he says, the soul would be an abstract and so would be 
the body. But, he adds, all abstracts are immutable, unchangeable and the object 
of psychology is something that is observed to possess evolution. Now it is true 
that some abstracts represent immutable concepts; matter is such an abstract. 
Matter is that which all matters have in common and the abstract matter is every- 
where the same ; we cannot speak of the evolution of matter as such. But other ab- 
stracts are not so rigid. Take for instance life. Life is an abstract, but it would 
be a strange proposition to say that there can be no evolution of life because life is 
an abstract, all abstracts being unchangeable, immutable, invariable. 

We cannot agree with Fliigel, but J. Rehmke’s psychological views are still less 
acceptable. (Hamburg and Leipsic: L. Voss.) Koc. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE 
PHILOSOPHIE. Vol. XV. Nos. 1 and 2. 
CONTENTS: 


DER SOGENANNTE NAIVE REALIsMus. By &. Seydel. 

Das PROBLEM DER AUSSENWELT. By 5S. Hansen. 

EXPERIMENTELLE PaTHO-PsYCHOLOGIE. (Erster Artikel.) By J/. Dessoir. 
UEBER ANSCHAUUNG UND IHRE PSYCHISCHE VERARBEITUNG. By B. Kerry. 
DER FOLGERUNGSCALCUL UND DIE INHALTSLOGIK. By £. G. Husserl. 
EXPERIMENTELLE PaTHO-PSYCHOLOGIE. (Zweiter Artikel.) By J/ Dessoir. 
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R. Seydel regards sight alone as space-sense and the other senses as time-senses. 
This, he says, is-the reason why there is no ‘‘naive realism” for any other sense 
but sight. 

S. Hansen, taking our concepts and sensations as the data from which we have 
to start, discusses the problem of the reality of the outer world. He arrives at the 
conclusion, that ‘‘if there is a thing in itself, the phenomenorris only one side of it, 
viz, that side which it reveals. The thing in itself is the real world in which we 
live and of which we speak i in daily life, although we know it only phat phenom- 
ena, i. e. our concepts.” 

Max Dessoir presents a review of Experimental Patho-péychology as it has de- 
veloped in the last decades through the extraordinary attention bestowed upon the 
phenomena of hypnotism and kindred subjects. He discusses experimental patho- 
psychology with special reference to the great problems of (1) consciousness, (2) the 
relation between feeling and motion, (3) memory, and (4) personality. The two former 
points are discussed in the first article, the two latter in the conclusion. Max Des- 
soir emphasises in this essay again his theory of the double ego which he proposed 
in his pamphlet, Das Doppet-Ich. 

B. Kerry’s article is the conclusion of a series of essays on intuition (i. e. ap- 
prehension or sensation) and its psychical transformation. The author distinguishes 
between subjective concepts and objective concepts. IfI think for instance of all 
the grapes that will grow this year in Italy, I do not know in my subjective concep- 
tion their definite number. It is a definite number nevertheless. This concept is 
the objective concept. He devotes much space to a discussion of the rigidity of 
Kant’s aprioristic judgment 7-+5==12. .The most important point is ultimately Zow 
this judgment possesses necessity. The author observes that the theorems of arith- 
metic possess necessity while we cannot attribute necessity to the results of calcula- 
tion. Our faculty of calculation, B. Kerry says, should be considered as aprioristic, 
or more correctly, it is a complex of primitive faculties, and these are: ‘‘ our faculty 
to apprehend in some contents of our apprehension something else which is desig- 
nated afterwards asa concept derived from that contents; that is our faculty of 
forming abstracts. Further our faculty of comparison and at last our faculty of 
combining and separating. These faculties are aprioristic in the psychological 
sense of theeword, which to-day is not recognised, in the sense of being innate.” 
The whole article is written in a heavy style and in extra-Teutonic constructions 
with innumerable dashes containing parenthetical sentences and other bewildering 
explanations. We have after all not been able to discover how the judgment 7-+4+-5==12 
possesses necessity. 

E. G. Husserl criticises the position of several modern logicians, Boole, Venn, 
Peirce, and especially E. Schroeder, who published in the Géttinger Gelehrten.An- 
zeigen an article on the Logical Calculus. Husserl says that ‘‘the logic of the 
logical calculus is in a wretched condition still. Its advocates have attained to 
clearness neither concerning the limits of this discipline nor its relation to deductive 
logic and to arithmetic. The logical considerations upon which the technique is 
built, are as a rule of such a kind that they cannot bear the most superficial criti- 
cism. And this calculus pretends to be a thoroughly reformed and the truly exact 
logic. It is natural that among the logicians the more scientific upon the whole keep 
aloof here. However the logical foundation of arithmetic is just as weak, yet this does 
not suffice to discard it. I believe that logical algebra in spite of its limited practical 
applicability should not be underrated, and that it should be of high interest to the 
logician for the sake of its actual merits.” In the struggle between the logic of 
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circumference and the.logic of contents, Husserl maintains that a calculus of pure 
deductions can be constructed upon the basis of operations which.are strictly with- 


out any contents. (Leipsic: O. R. Reisland.) kK 
PHILOSOPHISCHE MONATSHEFTE. Vol. XXVII. Nos. 5 
and 6. °° ‘ 
CONTENTS: 


WILHELM WunpT's ‘‘ SYSTEM DER PHILOSOPHIE.”’ By Johannes Volkelt. 

DIE DAENISCHE PHILOSOPHIE DES LETZTEN JAHRZEHNTS. By Anzd Jpsen. 

RECENSIONEN. 

LITTERATURBERICHT. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE. By Prof. Dr. 7. Ascherson. 

Johannes Volkelt criticises in a long article Wundt’s System der Philosophie. 
We do not have the work under discussion at hand, but judging simply from the 
quotations made in the present article, we can confidently say that Volkelt has mis- 
understood Wundt’s position. We shall here confine ourselves to one point only 
which is of paramount importance, and Johannes Volkelt fully appreciates its im- 
portance. This point is the problem, ‘‘Can we have any objective knowledge at 
all?” This is the way we should formulate the question. Volkelt, however, 
asks whether the trans-subjective can successfully be made object of our cognition. 
It is maintained that there is a trace of naive Realism left in Wundt, because his 
trans-subjectivism remains unproven, and subject and object are treated as insepar- 
ably connected. Wundt says: ‘‘As soon as we make the erroneous proposition 
that the object of our perception is only a perception, we shall in vain try to get 
somehow out from our subjective perception and to regain in some way the lost ob- 
ject.” This idea is objected to. Also the following passages are quoted from Wundt: 
‘Reality once destroyed cannot be restored merely through pure thought,” and 
‘*the theory of cognition has not to create reality from elements that do not as yet 
contain it.” We agree perfectly with Wundt and have expressed similar ideas in 
the article ‘‘The Origin of Mind,” No. 1 of Zhe Monist. Perception is a relation 
between object and subject. “It is an error of idealism to consider the subject alone 
as given. The data of experience are states of subject-object-ness.. The idea of 
mere subjectivity is as much an abstraction as the idea of things in themselves. 
Accordingly the term ‘‘trans-subjective”’ isa misnomer. All perceptions being im- 
pressions of objects and serving as symbols for their correspondent objects contain 
an objective element. As soon as we disregard this truth, we shut ourselves up in 
the hollow globe of pure ideality ; objectivity becomes an unwarrantable assump- 
tion and there is no way out of our own subjectivism. 

Knud Ipsen sketches the history of the Danish philosophy during the last ten years. 
He mentions five philosophers, Héffding, Kroman, Wilkens, Lehmann, and Starcke, 
among whom Héffding is by far the most prominent. All the Danish philosophers 
have one feature in common.” Kroman made a distinction between philosophy 
and world-conception ; philosophy should make such propositions only as can be 
logically proven, not otherwise than theories have to be proven in the sciences. Yet 
a world-conception is the work mainly of our emotion and imagination. Accordingly 
philosophy and world-conception are two distinct things which have nothing in 
common. This position seems to be generally accepted by the Danish philosophers, 
and asa natural consequence Ipsen says, we can speak no more of ‘‘ philosophy,” 
but only of philosophical disciplines. The unity of philosophy, its ideal of system 
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is lost. Metaphysics is dead in Denmark and the search for the universal laws 
of existence is also given up. Philosophy has ceased to be the science of the sciences 
and has become an aggregate of scientific disciplines. On this point there is a tacit 
agreement so that there is no ‘‘useless struggle about great and insolvable prob- 
lems,” and since Héffding wrote on the relation between faith and science, our 
Danish philosophers also shun all theological interference. A division of labor 
has taken place so that psychology has been treated by Héffding, Kroman, and 
Lehmann, Ethics by Héffding and Starcke, Logic by Héffding and Kroman, Sociol- 
ogy by Wilkens and Starcke, and Esthetics by Wilkens. 

Professor Héffding and Kroman in spite of their consensus in rejecting the unity 
of philosophy represent a very strong contrast, which is best characterised by their 
method of treating the law of causation. Kroman rejects all the former evidences 
employed to prove the law of cause and effect. Empiricism is wrong because it can 
at best show the temporal succession of two phenomena, and apriorism is wrong be- 
cause a priori knowledge lies in the subject alone and not in the object. In causa- 
tion, however, the objects play an important part, and we can never know whether 
the objects will always conform to the subjective and a priori laws. Kroman’s 
view of the subject is that the causal law is the sole condition by which we can ac- 
quire any knowledge at all, accordingly for the sake of self-preservation we hofe 
that this condition will be fulfilled. The causal law accordingly is not only the 
condition of all knowledge, it is also the postulate with which we have to start. 

Hoffding attacks the problem in a different way. He asks first: ‘‘How do we 
come at all to a reality supposed to be independent of the subject ?"” and ‘‘ What is 
the import of this reality?” Reality according to Héffding is not yet given in sense- 
perception, we arrive at the idea of reality not until our sense-perceptions are ar- 
ranged in a coherent system. If I see a picture at the wall, this may be an hallucina- 
tion, but if my sense of touch corroborates the perception of sight, I consider it as 
a reality. Thus the idea of reality originates and this reality is not distinguishable 
from a coherent and self-consistent dream. To the dreamer his dream is reality. 
Now the question of causality is not legitimate, whether things conform to the law 
of causation, for indeed we know things only by their being causes or effects. The 
main function of our consciousness is to recognise similarities and dissimilarities, it 
searches for unity and this search is performed through the application of the causal 
law. Hffding accordingly considers both ideas, the causal nexus and reality, as 
being of the same value. His causal law is more than a postulate, it is in parta 
result. Our organ of cognition would die of atrophy if it were not constantly nour- 
ished, and we should share the fate of Tantalus were we condemned to investigate 
and always unable to discover. 

Kroman looks upon the law of inertia as a special application of the causal law. 
To him the conservation of matter and energy is an hypothesis. Hoéffding looks upon 
the law of inertia as a material principle. Where Kroman speaks of energy, Hoéff- 
ding speaks of corporeal energy. (It may be that here the German translation 
hirperliche Kraft is at fault.) Asa material principle the law of inertia is something 
more than a mere corollary of the causal law, for in its present form it has made 
science possible. The conservation of matter and energy is conceived in an anal- 
ogous manner, but considered as natural laws both propositions possess a mere hy- 
pothetical value. 

It appears to us that the law of cause and effect lies deeper still, and there 
can be no doubt that the law of the conservation of matter and energy is the same 
thing only formulated for different purposes. Hume’s merit was exceedingly great 
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when he laid his finger on the sore spot of philosophical thought, pointing out the 
prevailing confusion about the law of causation. But when investigating the sub- 
ject, he led us on a wrong track. Cause and effect are not two objects following 
one another, and not even two phenomena following one another. It is not a syn- 
thesis of two events. It is on the contrary an analysis of one event. Cause and 
effect isa change. In this change the same amount of matter and energy is pre- 
served, yet the form is altered. Hume broke the process of cause and energy into 
pieces, he lost sight of their interconnection and was astonished that one piece was 
not exactly the same as the other. Hence his skepticism. 

The law of cause and effect can be proved, except to him who would obstinately 
refuse to acknowledge the law of identity that 4=4. There may be some one who 
thinks that something can come out of nothing, or that something can suddenly 
disappear into nothing. If there is, the weight of the argument rests with him, yet 
we shall not listen to him until he presents an unequivocal case in which we can 
observe a transition from being into not-being or vice versa. Until then we consider 
the law of identity and also its practical application and corollary, the conservation 
of matter and energy as unrefuted. 

The law of cause and effect and its corollary the conservation of matter and 
energy rest ultimately upon our recognition of the Gesetsmdssigkeit of formal laws. 
He who acknowledges the correctness of the statement: ‘‘ 2 2==4” as universal and 
necessary, implicitly accepts also the law of causation and of the conservation of 
matter and energy. The law of the conservation of matter and energy contains no 
other proposition than this that 22 will always be 2X2 or its product, i. e. 4; it 
will never be less, it will never be more. : 

The ultimate basis of the law of causation lies in the laws of form. We may 
call causality and the law of inertia and the constrvation of matter and energy 
hypotheses, but in that case the meaning of the term hypothesis would have to be 
changed, for if these laws are hypotheses, the statement 2X 2==4 would be just as 
much an hypothesis. . 

* a4 % 

In psychology Kroman and Hoéffding are more antagonistic than in any other 
subject. Both consider the soul as an x, but Kroman attributes to this xr, unity 
and the faculty of feeling, willing and thinking ; Héffding however looks upon feel- 
ing and motion as two sides of the same unknown object. Kroman in spite of his 
formal opposition to metaphysicism still believes in a subject underlying the acts of 
consciousness. After all, the name only of metaphysicism seems to be dead in Den- 
mark, not metaphysicism itself. H6ffding has shown how Kroman’s psychological 
theory has led him into a highly mythical conception of the activity of the soul. 

We may add that the proposition of non-interference with theological views 
may be excellent in preserving peace, but we cannot help considering this kind of 
peace as a mistaken policy. If there are conflicts between theology and philosophy, 
they should be settled, for there cannot be two contradictory truths, and it is wrong 
also to leave errors alone simply for the sake of peace. Yet it is objected that re- 
ligion is a matter of the heart and philosophy a matter of the brain. Certainly, 
but the heart should have its emotion regulated by the brain. If our world-con- 
ception is the product mainly of our emotions and of our imagination, it would be 
simply foolish to let the heart build its world-conception just as it pleases without 
consulting the head. Wherever philosophy and religion or our world-conception 
(the latter considered as the product of our emotion) have nothing to say to each 
other, wherever they are kept distinct, it will lead to confusion in all the depart- 
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ments of our existence, it will put our philosophy, our scientific thought, and our 
ethics out of joint. A rent will go through the world of our life producing dis- 

‘harmony in every spot and the end will be a dreary pessimism. Our emotions are 
not a separate chamber of our being Which should be kept private and unaffected 
by scientific knowledge, our emotions are springs of action, and it is of paramount 
importance to keep them in harmony with our knowledge of facts. The policy of 
theological non-interference may do for some time, but certainly not long. It. is a 
mere armistice but no peace, and honest war is better than a sham-truce which is 
an ill-concealed state of intolerable hostility. (Heidelberg : G. Weiss.) Kpe. 


VOPROSUI FILOSOFII I PSICHOLOGII. Vol. II. No. 3. 
March, 1891. 


CONTENTS: : 
SCHILLER’s DocTRINE OF BEAUTY AND AESTHETICAL ENJOYMENT. By P. 
Kalenov, 
ON THE NaTurRE OF Human Consciousness. (Conclusion.) By Prince C. N. 
Trubetzkoi. 


IDEALS AND ReEatity. By &. V. A. Golzev. 

LETTERS ON Count L. N. Totsto1’s Book ‘‘OF Lire.” (Continuation.) By 
A. A. Kozlov. 

RELIGIOuS METAPHYSICS OF THE MosLEM ORIENT. A Sketch. By C. Umanetz. 

THE Moratity oF MENTALLY DisEAsSED Persons. Ethics of Mental Diseases. 
By V. Tchij. 

CRITICISM AND BrBLioGRAPHY. — 1) Introduction to the history of the new phi- 
losophy. Problems of history and of the history of philosophy. The sig- 
nificance of ancient and medizval philosophy. By . Grote. 

2) The ideals of most recent Ethics. A review of W. Wundt’s ‘‘ Eine Unter- 

suchung der Thatsachen und Gesetze des sittlichen Lebens.” By 4. Bao. 

REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 

Book Reviews. Russian and foreign books on Methodology, Logic, Psychol- 

ogy, Psycho-pathology and Philosophy of history. 

Potemics on N. N. LAanGe’s ARTICLE. By £. Tchelpanov. 

APPENDIX : *1) Materials for the history of philosophy in Russia. 1855-1888. 

(Continuation.) Y. Kohibovsky. 2) Bibligraphical Index. 3) Proceedings of 
The Psychological Society. 

Schiller’s Doctrine of Beauty and Asthetical Enjoyment. The nations of 
western Europe have been lofg familiar with Schiller’s doctrine of beauty and of 
zesthetical enjoyment; but one must agree with the writer, that it is still a subject 
that has not outlived, probably never will outlive, that unfading freshness and deep 
interest which it ever must possess to all cultured and thinking minds. The writer, 
moreover, calls attention to the fact, that as regards Russia, Schiller, although 
well-known as a poet, is too little known as a philosopher. 

On the Nature of Consciousness. Concluding his series of articles on the nature 
of human consciousness with an internal analysis of consciousness, the writer re- 
marks, that without having recourse to the testimony of hypnotic experiments or to 
the phenomenon of so-called ‘‘ mental suggestion,’”’ which so conspicuously demon- 
strates the reciprocal compenetration of the individual sphere of consciousness, we 
find a constant, normal, and substantial bond between that which constitutes and 
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conditions the whole accord or harmony of the spiritual life of individual man ; be- 
cause, if from our individual consciousness this vital bond is removed which unites 
us to other consciousnesses, to the preceding as well as the following ones ; if there 
is removed from our individual consciousness the connection and partnership of all 
succession, of all that is suggested and suggestible, it will lose both form and con- 
tents, and be turned into nothing. ... We know that man is the heir of the work 
of previous races, of their organisation and feeling. All human feelings,—the re- 
sults of adaptation, —all the instincts and appetites are precisely just as our organs, 
they are our psycho-physical organisation. Feeling is the original basis of indi- 
vidual consciousness ; and thus, in consciousness itself, in our feeling itself, we are 
able to disclose several radical, universal elements. We, unaccountably, attribute 
every reality to particular feelings, and we cannot imagine that these peculiarities 
depend exclusively upon our subjective individual feeling, on our own eyes and 
ears. Light, warmth, hardness, sound, colors are naively conceived within our 
consciousness, irrespective of the objective properties of the things themselves. 
Usually we suppose that the sun shines, the sea roars, flowers are fragrant simply 
through our personal presumption. We do not understand that our own feelings 
experience certain sensations in the presence of the given phenomena. ... If we 
now conceive that all sensation presupposes something that is sentient; it is clear 
that feeling, as conditioning the perception of the material world, cannot be merely 
subjective. Recognising the objective reality of the material world, we presuppose 
anthropomorphically a general feeling. The elements of which the external world 
consists correspond to the fundamental aspects of sensation and to the elements of 
sense. A sensual universe, in so far as we recognise its objectivity, presupposes 
a universal sense, with which our own individual sensation must be connected. In 
reference to the analysis of moral consciousness the writer refers the reader to the 
works of Kant. If there is a solidarity of myself with all things, then it is clear 
that I am bound to live up to it. As ina general way I am conscious of the exist- 
ence and reality of other beings, so I likewise feel an ideal, moral necessity of a 
common altruism, of a common and perfect love toward all. This general love is 
distinguished from natural inclination, and is contrary to it; this constitutes my 
bounden dw/y in my relation to all, and is a general ethical law. One cannot main- 
tain that man knew this law @ priori, because he was moral before and he knew it 
not. Still, it is less possible, that man knew this general and unconditional verity 
a postertori—that he knew good without goodness, morals without morality. But, 
when man attains to a certain degree of self-knowledge, when he has detached him- 
self from the omnipotent tyranny of prejudices, and of all traditional principles of 
congenital morals, then he grows conscious of this law, and finds it in himself. 
This law is not anything external to us, but it is deposited within us. In just the 
same proportion as we recognise the law of causality, we shall also recognise the 
moral law. eason itself is compelled to arouse in us conscience,—theoretical con- 
sciousness awakens ethical consciousness. ; 

The law of causality is.a formal law, that does not impart to us any real cog- 
nition ; it is, precisely, the form/of our knowledge. The ethical law, the law of the 
general solidarity of ethical aims, does not presuppose this form without contents, 
but presupposes an ideal content, the true essence of a common genera/ conscious- 
ness, as something that unconditionally must be. Its sanction is not in the formal 
agreement of individual beings, but in their being in a necessary, ideal union. 

Man is conscious of the fact that he cannot attain the ethical ideal through 
himself only. He must seek for it in perfect love. Only a perfect and all-com- 
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prehensive love can atone‘and justify man. But this love is not a natural instinct 
of man, but a grace, independent of, man, which is acquired by faith. This faith 
itself is already a fact of love, and by those who believe, it is conceived as a mani- 
festation of grace. 

Letters on Tolstoi’s book ** Of Life.’? The writer of these letters on Count 
Tolstoi’s book ‘‘Of Life” undertakes an analysis of the peculiar philosophical truths. 
and errors which it contains. He points out the method employed by Tolstoiand the 
causes of his contradictions and errors. By so doing he hopes in conclusion to 
formulate the theory of the philosophical system to which belongs the work itself. 

The writer first calls his correspondent’s attention to Tolstoi’s positive state- 
ment to the effect, that ‘‘the world is subordinated to the law of reason—in the 
heavenly bodies, in animals and plants. This law, without our own interference, 
prevails throughout all creation, and within ourselves we know this law, and are 
obliged to fulfil the same.”” Yet how does Count Tolstoi know that the whole world 
is subject to the law of reason? By virtue of the principle of cognition that was 
mooted in the writer’s previous letter, we can know it with a degree of certitude only 
concerning ourselves. Tolstoi himself maintains, that ‘‘much less are we able to 
know anything about the external, material world which is subject to the laws of 
space and time.”. In other words, Tolstoi contradicts his own theory. As regards. 
his other statement, his estimate of ‘‘true and false life,” the two can only be re- 
conciled by admitting certain other hypotheses that are manifestly contradictory to 
constant human experience, such as the gratuitous hypothesis that men who follow 
‘‘the teaching of this world” and not that of wise men ‘‘do not live,” they ‘‘exist’® 
only. Tolstoi’s theory, expressing a definition of life, would oblige us to turn our 
attention only to a few facts of immediate consciousness, but to ignore many others. 
that are not subject to doubt. But, setting aside Tolstoi’s peculiar theory of con- 
sciousness and cognition, the writer turns to the problem of the Ego, as the most 
important for the solution of the points involved in the present discussion. 

In reply to this letter the writer regrets that he himself, having but little taste 
for deep philosophical discussion, finds it exceedingly difficult to defend Count Tol- 
stoi’s views against attacks such as those of Mr. Kozlov. Still, it seems to him that 
Mr. Kozlov in his whole analysis of Tolstoi’s book seeks to evade the main ques- 
tion; namely, Can we call a human life a life so long as men tear each other to 
pieces like wild beasts ? 

Tolstoi’s critic in conclusion asks, what, precisely, ought to be understood by 
life? In his reply, after investigating the nature of the Ego, Mr. Kozlov concludes : 
Man, according to Tolstoi, is only a collective term. It is no more than a name 
for groups of a few special objects, in their arbitrary relation to a totality. These 
collective objects are purely entia rationis, as the names forest, river, army, crowd, 
etc. This collective subject is called man. Matter, in Tolstoi’s metaphysics, rep- 
resents the only element, the reality and substantiality of which is not subject to 
the least doubt. Matter is uncreated and indestructible, it remains identical with 
itself, constantly through motion combining itself into different aggregates called. 
bodies. In the formation of the living body, matter serves as the basis, on which 
exist other subjects, that also constitute man, by Tolstoi called ‘‘animal personali- 
ties.” This subject, in its functions and manifestations answers to that which is 
usually called man, and with Tolstoi it has a doubtful substantiality. Thus, al- 
though man is indefinitely continued, preserved through reproduction, and con- 
stantly renewed in fresh specimens, still this subject might disappear, be destroyed, 
for example, by a catastrophe happening to the terrestrial globe.- On the other 
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hand, this subject arose in time. At all events, all that is individual, existing in 
the separate specimens of the human race, disappears, is destroyed at the physical 
death of the individual, animal body. Consciousness belongs to this animal per- 
sonality ; it exists in time, and is subject to the laws of time. On the soil and foun- 
dation of this animal indivjduality there arises a third existence that enters into the 
composition of man, namely—reason or rational consciousness. This element dis- 
plays the character of substance in a much higher degree than animal personality. 
Like matter it is uncreated, indestructible, and eternal. But eternity of reason is 
distinguished from eternity of matter in this, that reason is not subject to the laws 
of time and space, to which matter is subject notwithstanding its eternity. Yet 
here we have an unavoidable combination of two conceptions of eternity,—the one 
as endless time, the other as absence of time, which means that the idea of time 
should not be attributed to it at all. Reason, according to Tolstoi, is not particular: 
and individual, but purely universal and common. It does not possess a detached 

or transcendental being. (Moscow, March, 1891.) yar. 
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THE SOUL OF MAN. 


An Investigation of the Facts of Physiological and Experimental Psychology. 
By DR. PAUL CARUS. 
With 152 Ilustrative Cuts and Diagrams. Price, $3.00, pp. 480. 
Printed on Extrafine Paper; Handsomely Bound in Cloth, 





The ‘subject-matter of the work is divided into. the following sections: 


I, THE PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEM OF MIND. V. HE INVESTIGATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL PSY- 
Feeling and motion.—Is the Soul a Mechanism ? : GHOLOGY. ‘ 
—The Origin of Mind, etc. The Nature of Soul-Life.—Central and Periph- 
eral Soul-Life. —Double - Personality. — Hypno- 
II, THE RISE OF ORGANISED LIFE. tism, Lethargy, Catalepsy,:and Somnambulism.— 
Vitalism and the Conservation of Energy—Organ- Dreams.— Hallucinations.— Suggestion.—The Co- 
ised and Non-organised Life.—Memory and Organ- ordination of Mental Activity. 


ised Substance.—Soul- Life of Animals and Plants. 


—Feeling as a Physiological Process, ° VI. THE ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. OF SOUL- 





MII, _ PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS OF BRAIN-ACTIVITY. Pleasure and Pain.—The Nature of Thought.— 
The Nervous Systems of Invertebrates and Verte- The Mechanism of Thought.—The Rise of Con- 
brates,—The Physiology of the Brain.—The Cortex sciousness.—The Limitations of the Senses.—The 
and its Functions.—The Localisation of: Brain- Basis. of a Positive Philosophy.—The Reaction 
Activity.—Comparative Physiology of the Brain.— Against Materialism.—Freedom of Will and Re- 
(This section embraces twelve divisions. ) sponsibility.—Death.—The Ethics of Immortality. 
: —The Communism of Soul-Life—Soul-Life and 
Iv. THE IMMORTALITY OF THE RACE AND THE DATA the Preservation of Form.—The Old and-the New 
OF PROPAGATION, Psychology,—The Psychological Problem and Re- 

Fecundation and the Problem of Sex-Formation. ligion.—The Soul of the Universe. . 





SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


“Tt cannot be read heedlessly. Its crisp sentences.challenge attention. It bristles with 
epigrammatic definitions of abstract terms, many of them very happily put. -Its more: strictly 
philosophical: portions are peculiarly felicitous. They stir the soul of the reader: They scatter 
broadcast.germiuating thoughts. * *. Everywhere ‘the language is terse and incisive, and 
some sections are models of conciseness.” —Quarterly Journal of Insanity. 

“ Apart from his peculiar religious views, is worthy the attention of every student of philos- 
ophy.”—-Presbyterian Record, Montreal. 

‘* This is an able, profound and original work.” — Universalist, Chicago. 

‘<It is a solid addition to the works upon physiological psychology.” —Pudlic Opinion. 

‘‘ Dr. Carus reaches a -broad moral orthodoxy in his argument, and concedes more to man’s 


spirituality than is claimed by those usually called orthodox. . It is the skeptic who will be most - 


shaken up by his book:”—Commercial-Gaszette, Cincinnati. 

‘« Dr. Carus thinks for himself, and his thoughts carry a weight that must strongly impress, 
if they do not compel assent. _ All will acknowledge that he has made.a contribution of no small 
value to the literature of the subjects which he treats.” — Watchman, Boston. 

‘Thoughtful studies from scientific standpoints.” —/#ter Ocean, Chicago. 

‘‘ The book .is the work of a profound scholar, and yet_ is written in language so simple that 
the youngest reader can comprehend it.”—Boston Transcript. . 

“It is a book which the ordinary reader will pass, while close students and advanced think- 
ers will find much to study and much for comment.” — 7oledo Blade. 

‘“Every thinker, educator and learner ought to possess a copy. No more valuable book, in 
our estimation, has been published during the last decade.” —Frecthinkers’ Magazine. 

‘* As a lesson in method, let alone their contents, his works are among the best in their field. 
* * *- His religion of the future has.in very truth all the essentials of the faith which alone 
can win the assent and devotion of the thinker. * * * This book must be read and re-read 
to be fully appreciated.—Dr. E. G. Hirsch, in Reform Advocate. 

’ ** Perhaps the most valuable book issued from a press already known for its high-class con- 
tributions to the scientific and philosophical literature of to-day.”—Secular Thought, Toronto. 

‘* Dr. Carus’s book possesses the merit of .clearness and frankness; though we utterly differ 
from his fundamental hypothesis,” —Chsistian Union, New York. 

‘* The Christian reader will-be pleased, not only with his numerous admissions, which are 
available as weapons against other forms of rationalism, but with his unconditional adhesion to 
the ethics of Christianity, and the reverential attitude which all his work reveals towards religion 
in general, and even towards those who have formulated ‘and defended the special religious and 
psychological doctrines to which he is opposed. 

The. book is also a valuable repository of the latest and most authenticated data which 
modern science has contributed towards the solution of the problems of life and mind, partic- 
ularly in the domain of physiological psychology. It is well printed and abounds in plates and 
egret which make the work invaluable to the student of these subjects.”—Catholic World, 

ew York. 
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